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Hyde Park-Kenwood National Bank. Chicago 


8. T. MORAN, INC., CHICAGO 


The Moran FactFinder System 


The above example shows how the Moran 
FactFinder System makes visible the important 
facts contained in a customer's record. 

The data shown in black was transcribed from 
the bank’s written record. The most important 
information—shown in red—was obtained by 
an officer's review. The knowledge that the 
customer's net worth is about $600,000; that 
he is a close friend of one officer; that he has 


definitely been designated as a Trust 
prospect, justifies a definite sales follow- 
through. 

We will be glad to tell you how the Moran 
FactFinder System may be used to increase the 
profit-earning business of your bank—and to 
outline our methods of making the sales. This 
information is available to you without obli- 
gation on your part. 


B.T. MORAN 


INC. 
A Comprehensive Service for Banks 


WRIGLEY 


[ACCOUNT ANALYSIS AND DEVELOPMENT - NEW BUSINESS BUILDING PLANS + ACCRUAL ACCOUNTING - CENTRAL SALES FILE SYSTEMS] 
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Paging Henry Ford 
Sirs: 

I thank you for ten copies of The 
Burroughs Clearing House for May—the 
article of special interest to me being ‘““With 
Corporate Farm Managers” by Charles 
E. Duffie. 

I have worked out a farm development 

lan which I think might be used as a basis 
or developing a definite building and oper- 
ating plan for corporate-colony farming. 
My plan is original and is unique in that 
| have developed a rather complete farm 
working outfit, providing all possible and 
helpful advantages in operating and is 
subject to organized business management 
doing the thinking and planning for all 
work on farm and to direction and daily 
supervision by specially trained men. 

Carrying out my idea, one colony of 200 
units and one central plant when in opera- 
tion would produce an enormous volume of 
business. I would like to develop a colony 
each in North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia, all to be uniform and have 
like peepee capacity, and that probably 
would call for $12,000,000 to $15,000,000. 

| believe I have the plan and if you can 
reach Mr. Ford and Edsel Ford and a few 
others, would be glad to have you help me 
sell them the idea. It is no dream and is a 
plain, simple business proposition and any 
larm-minded man can see the plan is 
practical and workable and would be enor- 
mously profitable. Think I am going to 
submit it to Mr. Henry Ford unless I Bu 
from you pretty soon. 

Joun T. MACKEY 
Vice-president and Secretary 
Camden Loan & Realty Company 

Camden. South Carolina 
See Page 16 
Sirs: 

Have read with much interest an article 
by Howard Wright Haines on money 
(“World’s First Standard Mint,” The 
Burroughs Clearing House for May) and 
would like to know if you have any extra 
copies of the magazine in which this article 
appears, as I want to distribute them to 
some of my friends. 

I hope that Mr. Haines will continue to 
wrile for your good magazine, as his articles 
are a source of good wholesome information. 

M. F. Granam, President 
Citizens National Bank, 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma 


Done 
Sirs: 

A few months ago I was reading The 
Burroughs Clearing House and there was 
one article by a mid-western banker to- 
gether with illustrations of a 3 x 5 card 
record for financial statements and credit 
information (‘Credit Record at a Glance,” 
January issue, by Walter R. Costello, 
cashier of the Central Manufacturing Dis- 
trict Bank, Chicago). I remember dis- 
linetly that he had space for a number of 
years and it showed the ratio in relation to 
quick assets, etc. 

I am writing to inquire if you could send 
me the name of the writer of that article 
so that I may write him for a sample card. 

Any information you could give me 
Would be greatly appreciated. 

FREDERICK E. Hupson, Cashier 
Second National Bank, 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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STUART H. HAMILTON 
Mid-Western Representative 
Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, III. 


The Potential Directors 
Sirs: 

I am very much interested in an article 
that I read in your magazine (‘‘Action for 
the Auxiliary Board,” Lima Trust Com- 
pany, Lima, Ohio, by Fred B. Barton, 
January, 1928) pertaining to an associate 
board of directors which was written by 
an officer of some northern bank. 

. P. WILKIRSON, 
Cashier, State Bank & Trust 
Company, Dayton, Ky. 
Unfortunately Lame on the Law 
Sirs: 

The Louisville Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking is debating the Cin- 
cinnati Chapter on the subject, “Resolved 


that the several States adopt a uniform 
Banking Law.” 


We are trying to get together all material 
on this subject, and thought perhaps you 
may have something in your files which 
would be of assistance to us and, if so, 
would certainly appreciate this data. 

L. M. Humpurey, 
Assistant Vice-president, 
Louisville Trust Company, Louisville 


A Little More of the Same? 
Sirs: 

We are receiving two copies of your 
magazine every month and beg to advise 
that we do not care to pay anything for this 
magazine. We have no objections to same 
but do not care to pay for same. 

If you expect us to pay for same, we pre- 
fer that you do not send same to us. 


....Deposit Bank, ....ville, Kentucky 
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Thumb Methods 


have place 


...in determining the proportion of a bank's resources that 
should be held in loans and discounts, in cash, in bonds, 


in commercial paper or any other valid asset 


These ratios, vital to the bank’s prof- 
itable operation and to the quality of 
service which it gives to its commu- 
nity, must depend upon the circum- 
stances of the individual bank. They 
must be decided according to such 
variable factors as local loan and credit 
conditions and the character and aver- 
age duration of the bank’s deposits. 

Whether large or small in ratio 
to resources, the bank’s secondary 
reserve of bonds should be built 
with a view to sound security, broad 
diversification and adequate yield, 
rather than to capital profits. It 
should likewise include a liquid re- 
volving fund of bonds of early matu- 
rity, sufficient in size to take care of 
emergency demands that may not be 
provided for by the primary reserve 
of cash and Treasury Certificates or 
other quick paper. 


The services of an experienced in- 
vestment house can be of real value to 
the banker both in forming and in 
carrying out a dependable, orderly 
investment plan for the bank’s secon- 
dary reserves. The accumulated knowl- 
edge of banking requirements gained 
by such an investment house in serv- 
ing thousands of institutions brings 
to bear on the individual problem a 
wealth of practical information. This 
will go far to assure proper selection 
of securities and a satisfactory relation 
between the secondary reserve and 
the bank’s other resources. 

Our broad experience in preparing 
detailed bond reserve accounts is 
available to every banker. Write today 
to our nearest office for the useful 
folder, Sound Investment Practice for 
the Commercial Bank, which will be 
mailed you promptly. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE PROGRAM 
THAT DOES MORE 


THAN 
ENTERTAIN 


Every Wednesday evening 
thousands increase their 
knowledge of sound invest- 
ment by listening to the 
Old Counsellor on the 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. pro- 
gram. Broadcast over a 
Coast to Coast chain of 
37 stations associated with 
National Broadcasting Co. 


8 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
7 P. M. Central Standard Time 
6 P. M. Mountain Standard Time 
5 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 
Daylight Saving Time 
one hour later 


B ON OD 
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Note Case 


The Wisconsin Banking 
Commissioner’s Prescrip- 
tion for Arresting the Mor- 
tality of Small Unit Banks 


falling prices for basic commodities 

and a discouraging bond market, 
the small-town banker finds himself 
facing a very sinister threat which, 
although it is not new, has in the last few years become so 
active as to require immediate attention. That threat is a 
wavering of confidence in small unit banks which has come 
out of numerous suspensions and failures. Although the 
great majority of the banks in the class under consideration 
are entirely sound, more than adequately serving their 
communities, the public attention is focused on the weak 
ones —the casualties. 

Naturally, this leads to a hasty conclusion that the 
whole unit system is weak and should be replaced. The 
proponents of chain, group and branch banking have been 
quick to take advantage of the opportunity to turn public 
opinion favorably to their systems. Whether or not these 
new systems will be better or worse than the unit plan, is 
not to be discussed here. Only time and experience can 
answer the question, so for the present we consider the 


I these days of deflated land values, 


small-town banker and his imminent problem of how to. 


retain the public confidence. 


JN most cases he has spent the best years of his life in 
~ furnishing good banking service to his town, looking after 
it as he would his own child, sitting up nights with its 
attacks of financial colic, and rejoicing in bringing it 
through well and strong. Nevertheless, he and his fellows 
are told by friend and foe that they must cure certain ills 
in their own flesh before they can cry “‘leper” at the chains: 
that the unit system must reach a new plane of stability or 
sive up the ghost. 

The chief argument against him and his kind is the 
appalling mortality in the last few years among small unit 
banks in the Middle West. The figures of that wholesale 


cBy E. A. Leffingwell 


Cashier, The L. C. Hyde & Brittan Bank, 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


A— Mortgages 
B— Chattels, Etc. 
C—Stock and Bond 
D— Character 


death of banks are in the records and 
he cannot argue them away. But when 
he sits down to figure out how he can 
poultice the sprains and heal the 
spavins of his own institution, he 
can’t quite locate the spots to be treated nor determine on 
the remedy. 

A consideration of the bank failures of the past decade 
indicates that, except for a few instances of rank bad faith 
and plain dishonesty, the troubles of the failed banks have 
been found most frequently in the note case. Time after 
time the examiner has nailed up a sign on the bank’s door 
and the word has gone out —“‘frozen loans.” 

Some of the failures can be justly laid to an abrupt and 
disastrous reversal of economic conditions in the bank’s 
territory which jerked the footing out from under the 
banker’s clientele almost without warning. Some of them 
can be traced to willful laxity for the benefit of influential 
stockholders and their friends, but the greater number of 
them have resulted from a shallow philosophy of banking, 
particularly with respect to the loaning function. 

This rather widespread specious theory of banking has 
some of its roots in the ridiculous competition for deposits 
which has been eating away the foundations of good 
practice. A senseless worship of size — bigness at any cost — 
has warped the judgment of many a bankerand businessman. 

The old economists who advanced the theory of the 
unprofitableness of marginal land and marginal business 
were not wrong, and their theory is just as sound today as 
it ever was. There is a point beyond which the acquisition 
of more business is not profitable, due to the cost of getting 
it, the expense of handling it and the risk of loss involved 
in it. The spectacle of two banks in a town of 500 people, 
fighting tooth and nail for accounts and making more and 
more unwise concessions to get them, is a sorry one. 

There are two theories or philosophies of banking 


Time 
Time 
Time 
Time 


leans to the large-hearted 


Eight 


practice, one of which has _ been 
adopted by every banker. One 
places its emphasis on the deposit 
function, the other on the loaning 
function. The large-balance depositor 
is interested primarily in the safety of 
his deposit. He wants his 
bank to be liquid. He 
wants it to be careful in 
making loans. He wants it to 
do business on the basis that 
the primary banking function 
is to receive deposits and pro- 
tect them. He is the back- 
bone of every bank. Often his 
substantial deposit is all that 
turns the scales for the bank 
from loss to profit. He is the 
banker’s meal ticket, if that 
worthy soul only realized it. 


HE small-balance or non- 

depositing borrower, on the 
other hand, wants his bank to 
be a free loaning bank. He 
wants the loaning officer to 
commit himself to the theory 
that the primary function of a 
bank is to make loans —loans 
to most anybody who is 
reasonably honest and needs 
money. He wants to start a 
business or begin farming 
while the bank furnishes 90 
per cent of the capital. He 


banker who is just wild to 
help people—with his de- 
positors’ money. Strangely, 
or not —as you choose to view 
it—the free loaning banker 
builds up large total resources 
fast. His bank grows and he 
gains hosts of friends —so long 
as prosperity is widespread 
and enduring. When the 
going gets rough he learns 
what insomnia is. 

Somewhere between the ex- 
tremes of tight-wad conserv- 
atism and big-hearted liberal- 
ity is a course which every 
unit banker must chart out 
for himself, along which he 
must navigate with unwaver- 
ing skill and zeal. He must 
strike a reasonable balance be- 
tween the two theories of 
banking. 

He must realize that the 
depositor always has the first 
claim to his loyalty. for with- 
out many good depositors, he 
can have no money to loan; 
that the deposit function is 
not a by-product of the loan- 
ing function, but the loaning 
function grows out of the de- 
posit function. 

Having determined on a 
sound policy, the first thing 
for a country banker to do is 
to get out the note case, blow 


have. 


the dust off the “on demand” notes 
that are five years old, patch up the 
tattered mortgage notes with 18__ on 
the date line, put on a pleasant de- 
meanor over a firm will, and begin the 
tedious job of selling his people the 


E. A. Leffingwell 


uch a policy, coupled with 
sound practice in other 
functions and a close tie-up 
with good central reserve cor- 
respondents, will be the best 
‘life insurance’ a bank can 
It will be good for the 
community. It will be condu- 
cive to sound sleep o’nights.”’ 


THE BURROUGHS 


principles of a safe loaning policy. 
They may not like it, but neither do 
they like to read an examiner’s notice 
on the front door. 

There is suggested here a set-up 
for the loan account based on 
the recommendations of one 
Mr. C. F. Schwenker, State 
Banking Commissioner of 
Wisconsin —a formula which, 
with appropriate variations 
to suit different situations, 
might well be pasted in the 
lid of the note case as the 
banker’s “commandments.” 

It assumes that cash on 
hand and in reserve banks, 
United States bonds and other 
bonds are maintained to give 
40 to 50 per cent liquidity. 
The whole loans and discounts 
total should not exceed the 
sum of time deposits and free 
capital by more than the 
amount of commercial paper 
and call loans carried. Free 
capital is taken to mean the 
excess of capital, surplus and 
undivided profits over com- 
bined banking house and fur- 
niture and fixtures accounts. 


‘THis may seem like an un- 
workable restriction on 
local loaning power. but too 
wide a deviation from it may 
not only lay the account open 
to possible ‘freezing’, but 
may, asa matterof psychology, 
lead the loaning officer’s mind 
into a state of laxity and 
thereby defeat the whole pro- 
gram of liquid operation. 
The plan recommends that 
mortgages —real honest-to- 
goodness mortgages that an 
officer won’t have to rack his 
brains to justify—form no 
more than 20 to 25 per cent 
of the total of local loans. 
Their amount, within the 
above restriction, should also 
be based on the amount of 
time deposits, not more than 
one-third of the latter. Every 
bank examiner has had to 
listen to explanations of so- 
called real estate mortgages 
that have left him picking 
feebly at his clothes and 
whispering to himself. Let 
the lender of depositors’ sav- 
ings ever bear in mind that a 
mortgage is a fixed loan on 
property. The title may pass 
at any time from a good bor- 
rower to a poorer one and 
possibly to a worthless one. 
Therefore it is only good sense 
to see that the collateral value 
of the property is, and will be, 
ample. 
Loans secured by slow 
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The remedy may be profitably applied to Main Street, Anywhere 


collateral —that is, chattel mortgages, 
land contract equities and other per- 
sonal security —should be kept as low 
as possible — 10 or 15 per cent of the 
total. Every banker knows that more 
junk can creep into the note case in this 
class of loans than any other. The 
psychology of the borrower on this 
type of collateral is often bad. The 
pledgor has an asset that he feels is 
good, if slow. Having borrowed on it, 
he is likely to feel relieved of further 
responsibility and well rid of a white 
elephant. The banker has his asset 
which is good. Let him sweat out the 
collection from the collateral debtors 
as well as he can. In the case of 
chattels on farm machinery and stock, 
these loans often represent the entire 
capital put into the farm business by a 
renter who has nothing but his hands, 
his family and a lot of hope. As 
philanthropy, they are laudable. Asa 
bank loan, they are the last word in 
misplaced optimism. Therefore, make 
chattel loans only to proved farmers 
who are risking some of their own 
money too and who have a reasonably 
good chance to make a success of their 
business. After a reasonable time, say 
two renewals, the borrower should be 
compelled to work off the loan by 
partial payments as rapidly as possible. 
The two renewals, however, should not 
be considered the normal course of 
business for any loan but the exception 
for good cause. 

Loans on quick collateral are rare in 
small farming communities but are 
increasingly in demand in the larger 
towns and small cities. Stock market 
operations are indulged in by stenog- 
raphers, drug clerks, waiters and small 
business men today who twenty years 
ago wouldn’t have dreamed of owning 
so much as a share of building and loan 
stock. The October-November shake- 
down cured some of them by a very 


direct and effective method, but don’t 
think they’ll never go back into the 
market. They will as soon as they can 
and they will want to borrow to carry 
their purchases. These appear on the 
face of things to be loans of a high type, 
easily and quickly liquidated, but in 
the last few months it has been proved 
that, liberally made, they can be woe- 
fully weak and can freeze just as 
solidly as any other kind of loan. Even 
the bond market’s softness has shot 
holes in the old idea that 80 per cent 
of par value of most bonds is a safe 
loan. Let the loaning officer give inuch 
thought stock-and-bond-secured 
loans ard keep their total down to 15 
per cent of the loan account. 


"THE largest class of loans in the note 

case is that of character loans. Here 
is where the officers have their best 
opportunity to build up the business of 
the town and the bank and also the 
greatest danger of piling up losses to 
write off out of the long-suffering un- 
divided profits account. 

In this part of the loan account are 
the open notes —one, two or three name 
paper —of farmers, business men and 
individuals who are entitled to short 
time help over a stringency or for the 
turnover of goods. The classic ex- 
amples of this type are the thirty, 
sixty or ninety day notes of business 
men, given to bridge the gap between 
the purchase of goods and their sale 
over the counter and conversion into 
cash. The three to six months notes of 
farmers of established credit, given to 
finance the purchase of feeding stock 
or feed for a dairy herd, can be the 
finest kind of character loans. From 
these examples, the character loans 
range down by degrees to the hopeless 
hundred dollar accommodation loans 
to the children of hard luck, wrung 
from the banker by dint of tearful and 


persistent pleas. Every banker worthy 
of the name should know when to say 
*“Yes” and when “‘No”’ on the loans in 
this extensive class. Let him beware 
of small accommodation loans lest they 
““fifty-dollar’” him to death. When they 
are justified, it seems no more than 
good sense to take bank discount, in- 
stead of interest, and have them 
amortized by monthly or semi-monthly 
payments in as short a time as possible. 
A vast business is done on this basis by 
loan companies at considerable profit — 
which companies are good collectors. 

“On demand” paper, while theo- 
retically liquid, can become most 
solidly frozen if not carefully watched. 
Interest must be collected semi- 
annually and new paper taken at the 
end of a year if the note is not paid. 
Renewal year after year is dangerous 
and any character loan running over a 
year should be the object of special 
attention. The total of character 
loans can safely be 40, possibly 50 per 
cent of the contents of the note case. 

Here, then, is one recipe for making 
up a good loan account. It is entirely 
predicated on the old theory of sound 
banking —that the primary banking 
function is receiving and protecting 
deposits. Every situation may not 
permit of invariable adherence to the 
proportions set forth. One banker may 
feel it advisable to carry a bit more in 
stock-and-bond-secured paper and de- 
pend on close checking of markets to 
keep the factor of safety high. An- 
other may feel the need of taking more 
character loans, but, generally speak- 
ing, the average country bank must 
adopt a policy closely in accord with 
the formula. 

Such a policy, coupled with sound 
practice in other functions and a 
close tie-up with good central reserve 
correspondents, will be the best “‘life 
insurance” a bank can have. 
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Graphic Approximation of Profit 
or Loss on Commercial Balances 


business, whether manufacturing, 

merchandising or banking, the 
selling price of its products must suf- 
ficiently exceed the cost of production 
to allow a fair margin of profit. 

To know whether the selling price 
will be adequate or not, the cost of 
production must be known, at least 
approximately, and in those lines of 
endeavor where the margin of profit is 
very slight, the necessity for accurate 
information is almost imperative. 

The margin of profit in banking is 
probably much narrower than in most 
other lines and yet, as a class, bankers 
probably are less accurately informed 
as to detailed costs of operation than 
are most other classes of successful 
business men. 

One of the reasons is that bankers, 
lacking detailed information as _ to 
costs of operation, defend their position 
in the belief that the resulting benefits 
would not sufficiently justify the addi- 
tional effort or expense incurred. 

That being the case, it would only 
be fair to themselves to make a few 
simple calculations in an endeavor to 
prove or disprove the accuracy of their 
assumption. For that purpose, the 
following suggestions, which will re- 
quire but little effort or expense, are 
offered as a means of determining how 
more detailed information could be 
applied and of what practical value it 
would be to their business. 

First let us consider the two methods 


, T? operate profitably any type of 


By F. W. Hetzel 


Assistant Treasurer, Trust Company 
of New Jersey, Jersey City, N. J. 


of establishing a cost or a selling price. 
One is to determine the cost of pro- 
duction, allow a fair margin of profit 
and thereby establish a selling price; 
the other is to ascertain the price ob- 
tainable and then establish a cost of 
production sufficiently below that 
amount to allow a fair margin of 
profit. 

In the operation of a bank, both 
conditions exist, but, in general, the 
second prevails. For the sake of sim- 
plicity, in considering the application 
of this principle, we will confine our 
reasonings to but one phase of banking 
—that of checking accounts. 


A BANKER agrees or implies that he 
will render general banking service 
to his depositors without charge, ex- 
pecting to reimburse himself for these 
services by the judicious employment 
of the funds left on deposit. In other 
words, the banker’s selling price for 
services rendered will be limited to the 
amount he can earn from these de- 
posits. If the reimbursement of the 
banker for services rendered is to be 
limited to what he can earn with these 
funds, logically the first step would be 
to ascertain the earning value of funds 
left on deposit. 
This value can be determined very 


closely by ascertaining the composite 
yield on all forms of investments during 
a stated period. To do this, it is only 
necessary to determine the average 
amount employed in all forms of invest- 
ments for a given period, divide that 
amount into the gross income received 
and the result will be the percentage of 
average gross yield on investments. 

Let us assume that 5 per cent is 
found to be the gross yield. It would 
then be justifiable to assume that 5 
per cent could be earned on the net 
average usable funds left on deposit 
with the bank. As that is the prin- 
cipal source from which the bank will 
derive its income, the gross value of 
any account would be 5 per cent of the 
net average amount of funds left on 
deposit, after deducting an amount 
equivalent to the reserve requirements 
of the bank. 

Having approximated the value of 
an account (the selling price the banker 
will receive for services rendered) our 
next step would be to see that the cost 
of production is sufficiently below that 
amount to allow a fair margin of profit. 

‘Due to the varying quantity of the 
different classes of services rendered 
and also to the efficiency —or lack of 
it, in some institutions—a standard 
cost for a particular banking operation 
cannot be easily established. Space 
does not permit us, nor is it the purpose 
of this article, to discuss in detail 
methods of cost accounting, but rather 
to suggest a short method to the 
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banker for judging whether or not 
additional information would be of 
sufficient value to warrant procuring it. 

Let us consider only the principal 
services rendered to the average check- 
ing account. These are the receiving 
of cash and checks for credit and the 
honoring of drafts drawn against these 
funds. Each one of these operations 
involves the handling of one or more 
items, and it is self-evident that the 
handling of every one of these items 
costs the bank something. If we knew 
how much it cost the bank to handle 
each item, we would have a means of 
approximating the most important ex- 
pense chargeable to an account. 

Considering the cost factor on a per 
item basis only and without accurate 
data for your institution, Jet us assume 
a price that would be fair on the aver- 
age for most banks. In banks main- 
taining records sufficiently complete to 
establish this fact, it has been found 
that these expenses vary considerably, 
averaging from two to eight cents each. 
Without differentiating between classes 
of items, let us use 3% cents as a fair 
average cost for all items handled. It 
is quite evident, of course, that the 
possibility of handling items cashed 
over the window for 31% cents each, is 
small indeed, but clearing house items 
might cost less. 

We will assume that the yield of 5 
per cent on funds and item costs at 3% 
cents each, are fair and also for the 
sake of simplicity, that no other ex- 
penses are incurred in handling an 
account. Under this assumption, any 
checking account in your commercial 
ledgers can very quickly be tested for 
its worth to your institution with the 
aid of the accompanying chart.* 


*The Trust Company of New Jersey will present a 
copy of the chart used in conjunction with this article 
to any bank officer requesting it. 


The Narrowing Profits 


ROFITS of the bank bond depart- 
ment for the first few months of 
1930 have not been as large as 
anticipated, in spite of a substantial 
increase of interest in fixed-income se- 
curities. Consequently this depart- 
ment is coming in for close scrutiny. 
It cannot be said that the public has 
not been investing. New financing in 
the first quarter, although 28 per cent 
less than the similar period of the 
previous year, was only 14 per cent less 
than for 1928, and 11 per cent less than 
in 1927. It was 12 per cent more than 
in 1926, when $2,019,531,045 new se- 
curities were sold. This record, follow- 
ing the most precipitate stock panic in 
our history, proves that the American 
public is not broke. 
Neither can the unsatisfactory re- 


Ascertain the average net funds in 
the account for a month —the average 
balance as shown by the ledger, minus 
the average float; count the number of 
items handled for the account during 
the month—the number of checks 
drawn and the number of items in the 
various deposits—and with this in- 
formation, refer to the chart. 

Select the column headed by the 
amount nearest to the average balance 
of the account, follow down this column 
until you come to the line designated 
by the items nearest to the number 
handled for the account. The amount 
designated at this point will indicate 
the profit or loss for the balance and 
item activity used. This figure can be 
increased or decreased to allow for 
additional funds or items over or under 
those of the column and line used. 

To illustrate, the net average balance 
of an account is $7,500, the activity 
357 items and the interest paid to the 
depositor for the month at 2 per cent 
is $12.35. Referring to the chart, we 
find that the nearest amount in the 
Average Net Balance line is $7,000 and 
following this column down to the line 
designated by the nearest item number, 
which is 300, we find the profit figure 
of $14.28. 


Monthly value $7,000 balance 


with 300 items................ $14.28 
Plus monthly value of additional 
$500 average balance.......... 1.77 
16.05 
Minus cost of additional 57 items. 2.00 
14.05 
Minus interest paid depositor at 
Proit for $ 1.70 


This account on the above calcula- 
tion shows a profit of $1.70. Had there 
been another 49 items handled, the 


By Benjamin Colby 


turns from securities distribution be 
explained on the ground that the public 
is buying stocks instead of bonds. 
Although public participation in the 
stock market is undoubtedly resulting 
in a large diversion of funds from 
interest-bearing securities, new issues 
of bonds during the first quarter of 
1930 were equal to the average for five 
years, and were one-third greater than 
the figure for the same period in 1929. 

From these figures it is seen that the 
absorption of new bond issues during 
the first quarter of this year was not 
greatly below normal. Consequently, 
it is difficult to foresee any large im- 
provement unless financial conditions 
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profit would have been entirely elimi- 
nated. 

Undoubtedly, with analysis, many 
accounts that are now considered worth 
while to the bank, will show a loss and 
not a profit. To effect an improve- 
ment in an account, one or more of the 
following steps must be taken. 

1. Reduce or eliminate interest pay- 
ments. 

2. Require larger average balances. 

3. Require reduction in activity. 

4. Make direct charges for services 
rendered. 

When using this chart for the pur- 
pose of analyzing an account, due con- 
sideration must be given to the fact 
that the figures used do not in all 
probability agree accurately with the 
requirements of your institution and 
also that only two factors of cost enter 
into it, whereas other costs should also 
be included. For example, we have 
assumed that the gross yield on our 
funds will be 5 per cent, but we have 
given no consideration to the cost of 
investing those funds. 

Although very general in scope, this 
chart will have served its purpose if it 
will assist a banker in deciding whether 
or not more complete detailed informa- 
tion about his own business would be 
worth while. 

It .is not how busily we are em- 
ployed but how profitably we are 
employed, that produces dividends for 
our institution, and a banker is as 
much entitled to receive a reasonable 
profit on the banking service he 
renders to the baker, as the baker is 
to expect a profit on the loaf of bread 
he sells to the banker. It is unreason- 
able, however, to hope that a merchant 
will maintain a satisfactory balance 
with his bank, if the banker himself 
does not know when an account is 
satisfactory and when it is not. 


in Bonds 


change considerably. If a long period 
of slackened industrial earnings should 
ensue, a great many investors might 
return to bonds, but prospective de- 
velopments will not pay dividends. 
The bond department must adapt itself 
to the bond business “‘as is.” 

An outstanding characteristic of the 
bond market this year has been the 
comparative popularity of large, widely- 
held issues of high marketability. Also 
the public wants the obligations of 
well-known and established borrowers. 

This trend has been accompanied by 
a great expansion of the sales forces of 
the larger houses. Companies that two 
or three years ago confined themselves 
to underwriting, or at the most em- 
ployed a few sales representatives in 
the large centers, have established 
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An Indianapolis Bank’s 
“Certificates of Bene- 
ficial Interest” Under 
$500,000 Trust Funds 


By W. S. Greenough 


Fletcher Savings and Trust Company, Indianapolis 


NEW form of investment has 
A been devised and offered in Indiana 

for the benefit of those whose 
financial philosophy upholds safety of 
principal and reasonable, but certain, 
return above speculative profits. Al- 
ready the endorsement of this group, 
through considerable purchases of the 
new security, has impressed its sponsor- 
ing trust company —the Fletcher Sav- 
ings and Trust Company of Indianap- 
olis—with the important future that 
the idea holds. 

The idea was born when executives 
of the company saw the possibility of 
developing a type of security that 
would possess attributes readily appeal- 
ing to a clientele already built up 
among the more carefully inclined 
bond-buyers and that would otherwise 
offer certain salient features not pos- 
sessed by any competing item in the 
securities field. 

The idea is based largely upon the 
grouping of highest-grade bonds, under 
a New York trusteeship, and the sale 
of beneficial interests in this trust to 
investors, in units of $500 or more. 
Diversification not hitherto available 
in the trust company’s field and prob- 
ably exemption from local taxation, 
are but two of the advantages inherent 
in the new form. 

The plan for the safe investment of 
income-seeking securities’ buyers was 
experimentally announced through of- 
fering of a first series of certificates 
under the Trust Fund on July 1, 1929. 
Because of local considerations, a rel- 
atively small amount of advertising of 
the new form was done for some 
months but ultra-careful investors 
learned of the offering, nevertheless, 
in such numbers that the first series of 
$500,000 in amount was sold out by 
the trust company early in 1930 and 
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another series now is on 
the market, in like total 
amount. 


Ralf Million Bollar Jucrsunent Fund 


This Cectifies that 
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Curiosity regarding the 
unique form has spread 
rapidly during the early months of 
the present year throughout the Cen- 
tral West and inquiries are being 
received from many individuals, 
banks and other financial institutions. 

Active development of a market for 
the certificates of beneficial interest in 
the Trust Fund was not undertaken 
until late in 1929 —at almost the very 
moment when the country was at the 
tip-end of the mightiest stock specula- 
tion in history. Relatively few, it 
seemed then, had unwarped vision of 
the economic state of things. Paper 
profits from the stock gambling orgy 
had mounted into unbelievable figures. 
But, encouragingly, there were some 
who had stood quietly aside in all the 
hubbub, setting their financial houses 
in order, buttressing the wealth they 
had accumulated in times of saner 
public viewpoint and “salting down” 
whatever came their way normally 
from the overflow of the great bull 
markets. 


HESE few, voicing caution, were 

held up to ridicule as the vast specu- 
lative bubble puffed larger and larger. 
It was even on the tongues of many 
that the new era had supplanted “bond 
consciousness” with “stock conscious- 
ness” in the general public forever. 
There were those who had never seen 
the New York or Chicago exchanges, 
yet the “big board” was before their 
inner eyes every moment. And bridge- 
table gossip buried the few voices 
crying in the wilderness for financial 
sanity —buried them beneath over- 
whelmingexamples of how old-fashioned 


Covering the hizhest-grade listed bonds rated ‘‘A’’. 
and ‘‘AAA” 


“AA” 


principles of economics had just laid 
down and expired in front of the com- 
plete disregard for them shown by 
Tom, Dick and Harry and their re- 
spective wives, who were gleefully 
*“‘playing straight tips’’ from the corner 
pop-corn man. 

In the midst of this situation the 
new form of investment was pushed 
forward rather quietly. There was 
nothing quite so unpopular just then, 
it seemed, as an assured 5 per cent 
annual return. Such investments were 
for ‘“‘pikers,” if the judgment of the 
average inhabitant of the brokerage 
offices, or the thousands who watched 
the newspapers for stock quotations, 
was asked. It seemed almost silly to 
wave the dull banner of conservatism 
at the newly-rich investing public. But 
the trust share certificates, entitling 
each holder to participation in perhaps 
the safest form of investment he had 
ever had access to, suddenly began to 
sell. 

For, as Tom, Dick and Harry and 
their wives gathered gloomily around 
their bridge-tables, or talked it over 
with the pop-corn man on the corner, 
along in the latter months of 1929, 
somehow dreams centering about Ely- 
sian Lye, Inc.—and numerous other 
psychologically expanded “good things” 
—began to give way before the stern 
reality of some of those unpopular and 
old-fashioned laws of economics and 
all at once Tom, Dick and Harry were 
in the vanguard of a financially gypped 
host going sorrowfully back to work. 
For a great many the heyday was 
over. For others, an unexpected 
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reckoning left them stretched prone 
financially —even slenderest savings 
gone. 

Participation in all financial benefits 
from fifty gilt-edged bonds —available 
for the investment of as low as $500 — 
was suddenly very attractive to many 
buyers. Diversification almost unheard 
of before except in the cases of the very 
wealthy! The share certificates began 
to sell and they’re selling steadily 
today! Rumor has it, too, that even 
Tom, Dick and Harry, chastened some- 
what now, have saved another little 
stake from their salaries or their 
normal business profits and are salting 
it away in such non-fluctuating types 
of securities for a while. But perhaps 
that is only rumor. Tom, Dick and 
Harry do not learn easily. 

Indiana, like many other states, has 
a distressing tax situation. For years 
the owners of tangible property have 
suffered. Several attempts to correct 
the inequities have been abortive, in 
large measure. Now the state is to 
vote on a proposal for a new constitu- 
tion, in hope of providing release for 
the oppressed under the general prop- 
erty tax system. 


PPREEDOM from personal property 

taxes was important if the new type 
of Fletcher Trust investment was to 
appeal to a wide clientele and after a 
test case in the Marion Circuit Court, 
the trust company was able to ad- 
vertise that the lower court had upheld 
the company’s contention that the 
“certificates of beneficial interest’”’ had 
such freedom. Preparation for appeal 
of the case to the Appellate Court of 
Indiana by state authorities, anxious 
to determine whether additional forms 
of property are to be held free from 
taxation, has been undertaken, but 
meanwhile investors are continuing to 
study and buy the new certificates. 
Actual distribution of the first series 
did not begin until late in 1929 and 
then the company’s bond department 
merely added the certificates to the 
other financial merchandise on_ its 
shelf, yet in April of this year these 
first certificates were entirely absorbed. 

Discussing the second series of cer- 
tificates, issued under Trust Fund “B,” 
in April, 1930, the company explains 
the new plan specifically. For this 
second series it has “‘assigned and de- 
livered to the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company of New York five 
hundred thousand dollars which has 
been invested in bonds of some fifty 
different issues. 

“These bonds and other bonds, 
bought as these are sold or mature, 
will be held by the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company as a trust fund for the 
holders of certificates which are now 
offered for sale.”’ 

Each of these certificates will evi- 
dence the holder’s beneficial interest in 


such trust fund to the extent of a 
certain number of the one thousand 
shares or units into which the trust 
fund is divided. For illustration, the 
holder of a certificate for one share or 
unit will have an interest to the extent 
of a thousandth of the trust fund. 

It is further provided under the plan 
that each of the certificates may be 
sold and transferred on the register in 
the office of the Fletcher Savings and 


H. Foster Clippinger, vice-president and 
(right) Harold B. arp, manager of the 
nd department 


Trust Company. The interest 
on the bonds in the trust fund 
will be collected as it falls due 
and on each.April 15 and 
October 15 a check will be sent 
to each certificate holder cover- 
ing his proportionate ‘share of 
the net income from the' trust 
fund for the six months ending 
on the preceding April 1 and 
October 1 respectively. From the 
gross income 6 per cent will be de- 
ducted for compensation to the trustee. 

In February of each year each of the 
certificate holders will receive a report 
as of the preceding December 31 
setting out all receipts and disburse- 
ments and a list of the bonds then con- 
stituting the trust fund. 


"THE trust may be terminated and the 

trust fund distributed to the certifi- 
cate holders at the instance of the 
holders of certificates representing not 
fewer than 667 of the 1,000 shares. 

The bonds making up both the first 
and second $500,000 trust funds have 
been selected from those listed on the 
New York stock and curb exchanges 
which are rated “‘A,” “AA” and “AAA” 
by Moody. There will be little sleep 
lost by those buying trust share cer- 
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tificates of beneficial interest in groups 
of fifty each of that type of bonds and 
this fact has already become so ap- 
parent among Hoosier investors that 
on April 22, the trust company adver- 
tised that “‘the certificates of beneficial 
interest in the Fletcher Savings and 
Trust Company’s Half Million Dollar 
Investment Fund, Trust Fund ‘A,’ 
have all been sold. These certificates 
were originally offered at $507.50 each 
and are now quoted at $507.50 
bid and $515.00 asked.” 

The trust company further 
elaborates its belief in its new 
type of investment by assuring 
each investor that the trust 
company’s own portfolio of in- 
vestments holds “‘bonds of every 
issue included in the trust fund.” 

For many years the public 
and private statements of the 
Fletcher Trust Company to its 
investing clientele have been 
characterized as cautious, and 
it has been general cause for 
congratulation among the com- 
pany’s bond department force — 
headed by Vice-president H. 
Foster Clippinger and Depart- 


ment Manager Harold B. Tharp 
—that the company has consistently 
handled only the very highest-grade 


securities. In light of this policy the 
company’s advertisement to potential 
buyers of its new Trust Fund cer- 
tificates concerning the expected rate 
of return, is of interest in the present . 
securities market condition. Its cir- 
cularsays: “‘While no assurance can be 
given as to the return on these cer- 
tificates, the bonds now held in the 
trust fund wil) produce a net yield of 
5.15 per cent to the investor after pay- 
ment of trustee’s fee and premium at 
which they are offered, and it seems 
reasonable to expect that the return 
will average more than 5 per cent.” 
The little public advertising that the 
new type of investment has had from 
its parent trust company has, never- 
theless, been enough to cause curiosity 


(Continued on page 54) 
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To the Manager 
Prairieville, Alberta 


‘Please instruct Mr. Jones to proceed to 
Industrial City, Ontario, on the 14th inst. 
where he has been appointed accountant. 
Mr. Smith of Main Street, Biglown, will 
replace Mr. Jones and will arrive on the 
evening of the 13th. Mr. Smith’s salary is 
He has been paid to the 


14th inst. 
Yours faithfully, 
Staff Superintendent.” 


OZENS ot somewhat terse mes- 
D sages similar to the above are 

dictated daily from the different 
staff headquarters of Canadian banks. 
To the stenographer who is pounding 
out the letter, it is just routine. To 
the members of the staff affected, it is 
of far-reaching importance. It may 
‘mean promotion, another rung in the 
ladder. At any rate it means the 
breaking of old ties and the forming of 
new ones. To the heads of Canadian 
banks it is another step in the building 
of future executives. 

Young officers sometimes do not 
realize the significance of “Moves.” 
Jones will probably call up his girl 
friend and break the news just as he 
has done on five other occasions in 
different towns. He will look up 
Industrial City in a business reference 
book and speculate on the nature of the 
business there and his new duties. The 
local hockey club or baseball team will 
present him with a monogramed pencil 
and he may have a momentary worry 
about meeting his board bill —but he 
will pack his club bags and move along 
cheerfully. 

Smith, of Bigtown, whose banking 
experience has been confined to a large 
city office, receives somewhat of a 
shock. ‘Transferred to the country.” 
He wonders if the ‘“‘dump” has a golf 
course and if the train service to the 
city is good. Just now he doesn’t 
know whether summerfallow is a weed 
or an implement, but he feels that he 
has been in a city cage long enough and 
takes his ‘“‘move”’ philosophically. 

To those who are unfamiliar with 
Canadian branch banking, the ques- 
tions are often asked: Why dislocate 
the machinery of the branch by re- 
moving an officer who is efficiently 
handling his duties, is well liked by the 
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Relative to“ Moves” in 
the Canadian System 


By Guy A. Gamsby 


clients of the 
bank andsend 
him 1,000 to 
2,000 miles 
away to new 
duties, new 
surroundings 
where he has 
to start 
afresh? Why 
run the risk of 
losing impor- 
tant accounts 
by removing executives familiar with 
the customers’ operations and replace 
them with an “unknown quantity” in 
the customers’ estimation? 

Canadian bankers will tell you first 
of all, there is no dislocation of business 
in the transfer system and the answer 
to the above questions are ‘‘Progress 
and Preparedness.” They point out 
that in order to expand with the de- 
velopment of the country they must 
have men trained to take important 
posts. With hundreds of branches 
scattered over a wide area, their staff 
must be so organized that in case of 
resignation, sickness or death, another 
officer is immediately available to step 
in and carry on. That is why the 
process of training is going on through- 
out their systems. 


[UKE a player in a chess game, Head 

Office moves a man here and there, 
every move carefully planned. Jim 
Jones, teller-accountant at Prairieville, 
Alberta, is being moved to Industrial 
City, Ontario, as accountant or second 
officer of the branch. What influenced 
Head Office in moving Jones 1,000 
miles away to another province? Jones 
has had six or seven years experience 
at five different country branches. He 
has had a good grounding, as there is 
no better place for an officer to learn 
the first principles of banking than 
small country branches where it is 
necessary for the staff to fill several! 
different posts. Prairieville, Jones’ 
last appointment. is an important 


country branch and he has handled his 
duties there efficiently. 

At Prairieville he has had his first 
introduction to the loaning end of the 
business, having relieved the manager 
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Jones packs his club bags without a whimper and moves along 


on different occasions during the holi- 
day season. In one instance Jones 
showed initiative and energy in making 
a difficult collection — which perform- 
ance has been recorded at Head 
Office. Also on file at Head Office is 
the information that he has supple- 
mented his training by taking up 
during his spare time the senior and 
junior banking courses which he has 
passed and obtained his degrees. 

The staff reports of the five different 
managers of the branches at which 
Jones has done service are consistent 
in showing that he is steady and in- 
dustrious. These reports are also sup- 
ported by the inspector’s report on 
staff. Head Office has its eye on Jones. 
He will be grounded in all lines of 
banking. At Industrial City he will 
come in contact with industrial ac- 
counts, another step in his training for 
a higher post. 

Appointments and promotions in 
Canadian banks are usually based on 
managers’ and inspectors’ reports on 
tne efficiency of the employee over a 
long period. With several hundred em- 
ployees under their supervision it is an 
impossibility for the district stall 
executives to maintain more than 
casual contact with the junior officers. 
In recommending appointments they 
must rely on the staff file and it is 
obvious that it must be complete in 
every detail. 

The regular branch or manager’s re- 
port is forwarded to Head Office and 
district headquarters at stated intervals 
during the year. The inspector on his 
annual rounds also submits a report 0a 
staff. Both of these include the same 
information but Head Office has the 
benefit of two different viewpoints on 
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the capabilities of the staff reported on. 

While the systems of reporting on the 
staff vary slightly in the different 
chartered banks, in the main they are 
more or less standardized. Reports 
show date of entry into the service, 
age, nationality, religion, educational 
and linguistic qualifications and give 
complete data on the officer’s experi- 
ence, including posts held at other 
branches. Included in the officer’s file 
is a recent photograph. The reports 
contain considerable detailed informa- 
tion which may seem unnecessary, but 
experience has shown the advisability 
of having complete data readily avail- 
able. 

A new branch railway line, we will 
say, is being extended into a fertile 
agricultural area in western Canada. 
Settlers are pouring in and several 
towns are springing up which present 
promising points for branches. At 
regional headquarters of a Canadian 
bank a report on the district recom- 
mending the opening of a branch at 
“X” is lying on the superintendent’s 
desk. Who will be sent to manage the 
proposed branch? The files of several 
officers, who by seniority and experi- 
ence are qualified for the appointment, 
are brought in. 

If, in the report of the proposed 
branch, it states 
that the district is 


tem is also invaluable in many other 
respects. Men who have shown special 
ability in making collections are sent 
to points where their services are neces- 
sary in connection with difficult 
accounts. Managers are transferred 
from time to time to the credit depart- 
ments at Head Office to give them an 
insight into Head Office methods in 
handling credits. Managers may show 
special ability for inspection posts and 
are taken on the inspection staff. 


“THERE are different types of bankers 

and Head Office has them recorded. 
There is the good mixer, the business 
getter. He can be sent to some point 
where competition is keen and where 
his services can be used to advantage. 
There are rural managers, the men who 
know farming from “A to Z” and can 
get along with farmers and talk their 
language. These are the men who 
usually man the agricultural branches. 
Then there is the city type—the 
officers who can meet big business men 
in their own environment. 

The transfer system also places on 
tap a group of specialized bankers. 
The new western mining branch can, 
if necessary, be staffed by men familiar 
with the business from long established 
mining branches in other sections of 


Fifteerr 


the country. The new _ industrial 
branch can be officered in the same 
manner. 

The question may be asked here how 
a new manager can step in on so sho. 
a notice and familiarize himself with 
the customers and the business of the 
branch? 

When a new manager assumes charge 
of a branch, the “taking over’ cere- 
mony usually occupies only a few hours. 
The new manager arrives on one train 
and the old one departs on the next. 
This is not such an extraordinary feat 
as it sounds. A branch manager is 
judged to a certain extent by the ease 
in which his business can be transferred 
to another officer. All records are 
standardized and if they are kept in 
accordance with the bank’s instruc- 
tions, it is an easy matter for a new 
manager to assume the reins of man- 
agement. The new manager also has 
the benefit of the accountant’s (second 
officer’s) knowledge of the customers 
and the business of the branch. The 
first and second officers of a branch are 
not usually transferred at the same 
time and a well informed accountant 
can be of great assistance to a new 
manager. 

Accountants are usually responsible 
for the routine of the branch but are 

encouraged to keep 


being settled largely 


with French-Cana- 


in touch with the 
loaning depart- 


ment, as they are 
dian farmers, the 7 “1k often called upon 
superintendent on te to relieve managers 
referring to his files at in emergencies. 
may recommend an Managers are in- 
officer familiar with eo te OE structed to talk 
the French language ad credit matters over 
who would be in a ai: with their account- 
position to develop ants and as this 
the business more - officer usually pre- 
quickly than one \ERERERER | pares the periodical 
who did not know ' | es, Head Office state- 
French. 


If the branch is 


a particularly dif- 


ficult pioneering 
proposition, the 


records will show 
unmarried officers 


who have success- 


fully pioneered 


in opening new 
branches. 

It may be that 
quick action is 
necessary in order to 
forestall a compet- 
itor. The records 
will show the most 
qualified officer in 
the nearest branch 
and a telegram will 
Start the machinery 
in motion for the 
establishment of the 
new branch. 


ments relating to 
loans, he has a 
pretty general 
knowledge of the 
loaning situation 
at the branch. 

How about the 
customers? Do 
they take kindly 
; to the transfer sys- 
2 tem and frequent 
changes in manage- 
ment? 

Customers of 
Canadian banks 

have been educated 
to accept new 
appointees at 
branches. They 
have found out by 
experience how 
quickly a new man- 
ager will fami'iar- 


The transfer sys- 


All records are standardized and if they are kept in accordance with the bank’s instructions, it 
is an easy matter for a new manager to assume the reins of management 


ize himself with 
their business and 


(Continued on page 61) 
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The Theatre of Dionysus 
—begun in the fifth cen- 
tury before Christ and 
not entirely finished for 
700 years. However, it 
served as a general as- 
sembly place at the time 
of Solon and thenceforth 
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First Currency Inflation 


Listening In While Solon Conducts His 
Great Experiment— Results Even as Today 


N the early stages of civilization men 
did not know how to burnish or 
polish metals to produce the luster 

and sheen socommon today. Gold and 
silver were therefore adopted for orna- 
ments and, because of their natural 
glitter and color, were also chosen as 
money metals. These metals do not rust 
or deteriorate quickly. Singularly they 
are sufficiently abundant to be practical, 
and still scarce enough to be prized. 

The Department of Coins and Metals 
in the British Museum offers an 
amazing collection of rarest specimens, 
dating back to the dawn of recorded 
history. For that matter, the museum 
has an amazing assortment of every- 
thing. When any one in a British 
Territory publishes a book, a pamphlet, 
or a piece of music, he must send a 
copy to the museum. Founded in 1853 
by Sir Hans Sloane, the institution has 
been enriched by numerous bequests 
and gifts—among others the huge 
library assembled by George III during 
his long reign. The exhibits of the 
various divisions are enjoyed by more 
than one million visitors yearly. 

Lewis and I were there to learn 
about antique coins. It was Monday 
morning and raining. We had the 
place all to ourselves. 


By 
Howard Wright Haines 


“I wonder,” said Lewis, “if we can 
find some ‘owl’ coins like the ones we 
got in Athens?” He took a silver 
tetradrachm from his pocket. We 
examined it, then passed from case to 
case finding many interesting types, 
but no “owls.”” Then a voice with a 
pronounced English accent, said: 

“Professor Hensley is my name. I 
see you have an owl type. Are you 
looking for more?” 

We turned to find a tall gentleman 
with kindly eyes behind us. 

“Yes sir,” began Lewis, “we were 
trying to get some facts about these 
coins which we understand are among 
the first made in Athens.” 

“Yes,” said the Professor, ““we some- 
times speak of them as the coins that 
were re-made by Solon.” 

“We didn’t know about that,” re- 
plied Lewis. ““You say they were made 
over?” 

Lewis has an intense way of showing 
interest in a subject —a sincere earnest- 
ness that prompts you to tell him all 
you know. 


“Yes,” smiled the Professor, taking 
a tray of them from a cabinet. “‘Come 
into the private office and we will look 
at some of these.” 

So we gained admission to Professor 
Hensley’s private study, tucked away 
in the midst of one of the greatest 
assortments of money ever assembled. 
A little room within earshot of the 
museum proper. A quiet nook where 
Mr. Hensley may think in solitude, and 
from which he has given the world 
valuable theories on the money of 
many nations. 

“Of course,” began the Professor, 
“‘you know that no matter what it may 
cost to produce, when bullion receives 
the legal stamp of money, its value 
rises or falls to that proportion which 
its arithmetical value as a numerator 
bears to the whole volume of money as 
a denominator. No device or cunning 
can alter this law of nature.” 

“Yes sir,”” we managed. 

“Now,” he continued,‘‘one of the 
Seven Wise Men of Greece, a legislator 
named Solon, realized that fact more 
than five centuries before Christ . . - 
Solon was a good man. Affairs in 
Athens were in a deplorable and violent 
state. The poorer classes were in 
revolt against the power and privilege 
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of the rich. Solon enjoyed a reputa- 
tion for wisdom and uprightness. He 
was, therefore, called upon by the 
oligarchy to become Archon, with al- 
most absolute power.” 

And then we began a trip. We were 
transported mentally to the ancient 
city of Athens. We could almost fancy 
that the centuries between us and that 
famous summer morning of 594 B. C. 
had been drawn aside, and that we, 
Greek Freemen’s sons in 
homespun robes with leather 


? 


Away to the southwest, near the city 
walls, the Theatre of Dionysus is al- 
ready beginning to fill. A great plat- 
form has been built in the arena and 
the rumor has gone about that Solon 
is to speak to the populace. Some 
say his new code of laws is ready, and 
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300 feet above the level of the city. 

And now, lo! The doors of the tem- 
ple are thrown open. Down the steps — 
the Propylaea —there come toward us 
companies of armored guardsmen. 
Then, talking together in deep tones, a 
half score of dignified men, their silk 


eager eyes are turned on that stairway 
of sixty marble steps—cream tipped 
with black —leading up through white 
pillared colonnades to the Acropolis, 


pouch at belt, were waiting 
there to witness the writing of 
a new page of history. Itis a 
quiet, sunny morning. But 
there is the growing din of 
gathering people. There is the 
sound of many workmen. The 
great pavilion, the slave-mart, 


COINS OF OLD ATHENS 


nder successive rulers up 
to 220 B.C., Athens struck 


near the water-front is being coins in great numbers for 


torn down, and carpenters are 


busy removing seats and commercial purposes. The 


studding. Curiously the gath- 


ered rustics and town folk Athenian tetradrachms be- 


question the apprentices, who 


come now and then to thee CQmMme known as “owls.” The 


water jars. 


‘“*Has Solon decreed that no “Owl Money” trave led to the 


more of our sons and daughters 


shall be sold into slavery?” far corners of civilization. It 


But the bearded workmen 


shake theirheadsinsilenceand WQS, perhaps, this wide Clr- 


return to their hammering. 


Ever since yesterday the CUlation that made the rulers 


harbor has been dotted with 


smalleraft and tiny coracles- Of Athens reluctant to change 


shoremen and their families. 


Quaint cloaked parties of their type of coinage. 


Thetes have come in their 
huge wheeled ox-carts and ap- 
plied at the townsmen’s doors 


for lodging. And now and 


then a bright-robed company 
of landowners come clattering 
along on black mounts, care- 
ful always to keep their party 
intact, lest they meet -with 
violence from the ever increas- 
ing hatred of the Debtors. 

And so, from hour to hour, 
come up along the road to the 
west, where a century later is 
to rise the exquisitely beauti- 
ful Parthenon, groups of poor 
folk, until the way is thick and 
the air is full of laughter and 
song. The holiday spirit is 
awake! There, at the turning 
of the way where the new 
temple is being built, a cake- 
vendor with greasy apron has 
spread his crisp, brown pastry 
on the great cornerstone. Fur- 
ther on an oriental worker sits 
under a huge purple umbrella, 
his stock of silk robes and 
vari-colored belts and shining 
gold wristlets hung about him. 
Little groups of brown coun- 
try folk pause and barter and 
Pass on. 


506-490 B. C. 
Silver Tetra- 
drachm—Head of 
Athena Reverse: 
Owland olive twig 


490-480 B. C. 
Head of Athena 
with laurel leaves 
on helmet. Re- 
verse: Owl and 
olive twig with 

crescent 


480-470 B. C. 
Similar to above 
but of slightly 

later style 


470-450 B. C. 
Similar, but 
changing style 


450-407 B. C. 
Still later style 


470-407 B. C. 
Gold Triobol 
Head of Athena 
to right. Reverse: 
Owl facing be- 
tween olive sprigs 


leader, 


robes corded with gold. One, the 
wears the coveted wreath 
awarded to law-givers. We wait in 
breathless silence until a great shout 


cleaves the air. 

Solon! Solon has stepped 
upon the speaker’s stand. The 
piercing tones of the Royal 
Trumpeters ring out above the 
thundering thousands, who 
have risen and stand cheering 
this liberator —this champion 
of the poor. 

Some strange impulse has 
seized us! We have never 
seen this great man before, 
nor heard him speak. Yet we 
join our countrymen in this, 
the wildest of ovations. 


At last the amphitheatre is 
quiet and Solon speaks: 
“Friends and citizens of 
Attica:’ Now we know it is 
the unassuming simplicity of 
this man that has won our 
admiration. We lean forward, 
listening. 

“You have chosen me to 
solve the very difficult and 
critical problem of bringing 
peace and prosperity again to 
our land. Under only one 
condition can this be done. 
Every man, woman and child 
must take the oath of alle- 
giance to abide by the new 
Seisachtheia.” 

Again the multitude is on 
its feet acclaiming unanimous 
accord. 

“First, my people, all mort- 
gage pillars will be removed. ** 

“Second, all debtors now in 
slavery under previous legal 
sentence, shall be liberated. 
No more loans or contracts 
can be made in which the 
person of the debtor is pledged 
as security. 

“Third, money shall be pro- 
vided for bringing back from 
foreign lands our relatives and 
friends sold into slavery. 

“Fourth, those who have 
been disfranchised civilly shal] 
be restored to their full privi- 
leges of citizenship, excepting 
those under criminal sentence 
for murder or treason. 

“Fifth, we shall increase 


**Reader’s Note: According to Attic 
law, when a piece of property was mort- 
gaged, signified, a stone pillar was erected 
on the land, inscribed with the name of 
the lender and the amount of the loan. 
This practice was continued for many 
years and was adopted by other countries. 
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our supply of money. Bring your 
silver or gold to the money-changers 
and for each four drachmas you shall 
receive back five.” 

A pleased murmur stirs among the 
vast audience. Almost at once it 
spreads inte a ripple of applause 
and then to a roar. Law number five 
has taken the assembly by storm. 
Surly men rise to cry aloud their thanks 
to the gods for this new day of hope. In 
the twinkling of an eye, souls weighted 
by the shackles of debt and drudgery 
reach up to grasp anew the beauties 


and pleasures of life. With the words " 


of the wise man there comes to thou- 
sands the picture of restored wealth, 
of returning hope —things which had 
seemed all but lost. Under the sudden 
spell, men crowd wildly down the 
steps in a vain effort to shake the hand 
of Solon. Women are rudely pushed 
aside, as are the country swains, who 
stand apart with vacant grins upon 
their broad faces. Children are 
trampled. But, like unborn thousands, 
they shall later learn the effect of this 
great day of such confused hilarity. 

The curtain falls and we are back in 
Professor Hensley’s study. He has 
just handed us a very small electrum 
coin with an owl on one side. 

“What Solon actually did,’ he ex- 
plained, “‘was to debase money. He 
melted all coins and had them re-cast 
sc that 160 new drachmas contained no 
more silver than 73 of the old, or 100 
of the old were equivalent to 138 of 
the new. Apparently Solon was one 
of the first students to try the inflation 
of anation’s currency. Greek creditors 
were, in this way, forced to suffer a 
loss, while debtors acquired an exemp- 
tion of about 27 per cent of their obli- 
gations. Further than this, however, 
the new currency did little to fulfill the 
newborn hopes of the populace. It 


brought only higher prices and for the 
first time men began to realize that 
although money is essential to or- 
ganized society, its issuance is governed 
by certain inescapable rules, one of the 
most important of which lies in its 
intrinsic value.” 


"THE Professor stopped speaking to 
select another coin. 

“Show Professor Hensley the other 
‘owls’ we've got,” I said. 

“You have more of them?” the Pro- 
fessor exclaimed, completely forgetting 
what he was looking for. 

“Yes,” drawled Lewis, getting out a 
soiled tobacco sack in which we carried 
our numismatic collection. “We didn’t 
suppose they amounted to much.” 

Six of the owl coins rolled out on the 
desk. The Professor’s eyes sparkled 
with excitement. They were clean-cut 
specimens, showing little wear. 

“Why!” he murmured excitedly, 
“These are excellent! —Exceedingly 
rare —better than many in our collec- 
tion! Where did you get them?” 

“In Athens,” I explained. 

The Professor was examining the 
coins minutely. “Beauties,” he mar- 
veled, “Wonderfully preserved —must 
have cost you jolly well?” 

“Yes they did,” I said. ‘“‘We’ve 
been half sore ever since we gave that 
red-head five good dollars for them!’ 

The Professor straightened. He 
looked at me in a peculiar way. “Five 
dollars each?” he exclaimed. 

“‘No, five for the lot.” 

“‘My word!” he jumped to his feet. 
*‘Where? — Who? — What will you take 
for them?”’ 

don’t want to sell,” explained 
Lewis, “but the Greek lad we got them 
from —” 

“I thought you said you got them 
from a red-head.” 
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did.” 

“But Greeks aren’t red-headed.” 
The Professor was excited and trying 
his best to get the story straight, so 
Lewis put it as briefly as possible. 

“You see, Professor Hensley, this 
Greek was red-headed. He told us he 
was six years old and the son of an 
Irish sailor. We found him playing in 
the Theatre of Dionysus. He had a 
lot of these ‘owls.’ Said he sold them 
$1.00 each or six for $5.00. Of course, 
being reared on American cut rate, we 
fell for the half dozen. We Yankees 
are the worst suckers living!’’ 

At this the Professor’s expression 
became a mixture of pity and disgust. 

“My young friends,” he said, “you 
can find a buyer for those six coins for 
one hundred pounds within an hour.” 
Without waiting for us to express our 
amazement, he continued: ‘“‘Now, I’ll 
wager that lad lives near the Theatre.’ 

He was already writing a message. 
In a moment he rang for a secretary to 
whom he dictated: 


Arthur Bernard 

Special Agent, 

Athens, Greece. 

“Locate at any expense six year 
old red-haired boy who plays about 
the Dionysus Theatre. Advise at 
once if found.” 

Ceci, HENSLEY 


Three days later the answer came: 


“Located two. Can you describe 
more definitely?” 


So Professor Hensley went himself. 
A month later he wired us at Paris: 


“Found the little rascal. Had 
sixteen more tetradrachms. Had 
been digging caves and found a 
cache of them. We are giving 

_him a medal, a scholarship when 
he is older. and several more five 
= bills. Thanks to you 
oth.” 


HENSLEY 
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the dawn of 


Here, in the British Museum, is an omering collection of the rarest specimens of coins ever assembled, datin 
recorded history — the 


partment of Coins and Metals, 


from 


directed by Professor ensley 
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ollow-Through 
for the Merger 


Suggestions for Co-ordi- 
nating the Accounting 
and Auditing Practices of 
the Consolidated Banks 


F. L. Chamberlain 


Auditor, Cleveland Trust Company 


N golf, the professionals tell us— 
it’s “follow through,” that’s so 
important. 

With the increase of holding com- 
panies and bank consolidations, the 
actual purchase represents only one 
phase of the problem thus created. 
This must be “followed through” by 
the assembling of the assets —men, 
money and materials. 

Much has been written about the 
personnel problems involved in mergers; 
the questions of consolidating services 
and customer relations. And while 
large mergers are a new development, 
the experience of banks in consolida- 
tions of the recent past perhaps points 
the way in the matter of co-ordinating 
the accounting and auditing practices 
of consolidated institutions. Of course, 
mergers usually are between institu- 
tions of kindred spirit and ideals and, 
too, accounting practice is funda- 
mentally the same, yet individual vari- 
ations must be reconciled after the 
consolidation. 

While audit procedures vary to some 
extent, as a general rule the audit 
records of the banks acquired are such 
that their controls may be accepted 
and assimilated by the audit of the 
acquiring bank. Close co-operation 
between the auditor and controller is 
very essential throughout the entire 
examination and transfer of accounts. 

This discussion has been almost en- 
tirely treated from the accounting 
standpoint, as the audit must neces- 
sarily follow in accordance with the 
established systems of the acquiring 
bank. 

From our experience with the ac- 
counting set-up of mergers, with an 
opportunity to look back over a period 
of time and review the results, it would 
seem that a very important factor to 


bear in mind when 
transferring and com- 
bining accounts is that 
the general books, of 
both the acquiring bank 
and the bank or banks 
acquired, disclose the 
true status of accounts 
transferred and com- 
bined and that this in- 
formation be always readily available 
for any possible future reference. 

Complete information as to proper 
values of the various accounts to be 
acquired should be obtained prior to 
the date of merger, so that proper 
reserves and adjustments may be made 
for depreciation, amortization, and all 
accrued income and expenses. The 
treatment of accrued dividends de- 
pends upon the merger agreement. 
This information is equally important 
to both contracting parties, but we 
shall first consider the subject from the 
viewpoint of the acquiring organiza- 
tion, presuming that its accounting 
has been conducted in a manner that 
sets forth the correct status of its own 
accounts. 

This correct status can only be 
maintained by merging equally cor- 
rect accounts; otherwise income and 
expense statements of the combined 
organizations immediately become er- 
roneous, as do the statements of assets 
and liabilities. 


[Tt has become quite general for banks 

to charge furniture, fixtures, and 
equipment direct to undivided profits, 
and if this has been done by the 
acquired bank, a complete analysis 
should be made of that account, ade- 
quate depreciation taken, and the 
residue included with the assets trans- 
ferred and combined. If the acquiring 
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Mr. Chamberlain 


bank had also charged its furniture, 
fixtures, and equipment to undivided 
profits, then it should, concurrently 
with the consolidating entries, transfer 
furniture and fixtures account acquired 
to undivided profits. 

As to the bank being acquired, a 
merger usually constitutes a transfer 
and assignment of all accounts except- 
ing capital stock which eventually is to 
become liquidated, and the accounting 
should be as exacting as it should be in 
any case of liquidation. Whether or 
not the accounts have been kept on an 
accrual basis, they should be brought 
into an accrual position up to the time 
of merger and transferred on that basis. 
Accrued receivables and payables, being 
transferred to the acquiring bank at 
true values, result in the acquired bank 
receiving full credit or charge for them 
and automatically throws the cash and 
the accrual figures into identical posi- 
tions. All arguments as to what basis 
to use in preparing the final income tax 
reports are thus precluded. 

If branch banking is involved, the 
same care must be exercised at each 
branch and at the close of the day 
preceding the merger, entries should 
be passed through the general books at 
the main office, crediting the respective 
branches with their debit accounts and 
debiting them with their credit ac- 
counts. Branch general book entries 
should be the reverse of the main office 
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entries and in this manner all inter- 
office accounts are closed. 

At this point the main office of the 
bank being acquired should close all 
income and expense accounts into un- 
divided profits and prepare a balance 
sheet. Entries can then be made trans- 
ferring all accounts excepting capital 
stock account into one general account 
which will be referred to herein as 
merger account. The balance in this 
account should remain a debit in the 
exact amount of the capital stock and 
should so remain until the stock has 
been fully returned and cancelled, at 
which time capital stock account 
should be debited and merger account 
credited, thus closing the final ac- 
counts of the old organization. A 
copy of the balance sheet previously 
referred to, should be submitted to 
the acquiring bank and entries placed 
in its general books. All debit accounts 
_acquired may be offset by credits to 
merger account and credit accounts 
offset accordingly, with the exception 
of capital stock, surplus, and undivided 
profits. 

Merger account should be charged 
with the value of the consideration 
given for the acquisition of accounts 
and the balance remaining in merger 
account will represent the amount of 
surplus or deficit acquired. 

Presuming this to be a _ surplus, 
merger account should be debited and 
‘surplus credited with the balancing 


figure. Any subsequent adjustment of 
surplus depends upon the action of the 
board of directors and its building up 
or reducing is effected through undi- 
vided profits. Asa result of this, future 
reconcilements of undivided profits will 
show as borrowed from or transferred 
to surplus. 


PRESUMING that the merger is an 

extension of branch banking, the 
established policy regarding centrali- 
zation of accounts will now be our 
guidance, but the number of branches 
acquired will not affect the manner of 
accounting. Accounts that are to be 
retained at the main office need not 
be disturbed, while those that are to 
be carried at branches are debited or 
credited and offset by an entry to the 
inter-office account of the respective 
branch. Branch entries can be simul- 
taneously made and the opening state- 
ments prepared, from which point the 
regular branch accounting procedure 
will prevail. 

Particular care should be exercised 
at this point and consideration given to 
the prevailing method of accruing in- 
come and expenses. Accrued receiv- 
ables and payables may be carried at 
branches and consolidated daily by the 
main office, but it has proved quite 
satisfactory to carry and consolidate 
these figures at main office and treat 
the branch accounting on a cash basis, 
using the cash statement of income and 
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expense, as submitted daily by the 
branches, in conjunction with the 
accrued period to date, thus establish- 
ing the receivable and payable controls. 
With this method it is convenient to 
have the branch daily statements pre- 
pared on two reports, one embodying 
assets and liabilities with the net cash 
income or expense included, and the 
other embodying the cash income and 
expense accounts, the net of which cor- 
responds with the item shown on the 
asset and liability statement. If the 
method employed is to have each 
branch carry its own accrued receiv- 
ables and payables, the accrued figures 
as acquired through merger should be 
charged or credited to the branch as 
assets or liabilities before preparing the 
opening statements, but these figures 
should be offset by entries to inter- 
office account. As an illustration, if 
the branch is to carry its own loans, 
and there is an accrued receivable of 
$100,000 on real estate loans, accrued 
receivable should be charged and inter- 
office credited with this amount. From 
then on, accrued receivable should be 
charged each day for the amount of one 
day’s earnings and real estate loan in- 
come credited with like amount. Cash 
receipts should be credited to accrued 
receivable. 

If the method of centralized accrual 
is employed, the accrued figures ac- 
quired through merger are set up on 
the branch opening statement in 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Letters led customers down 
this marble stairway from 
the banking department to 
the savings department 


ine Letters the 


A Productive Mail Campaign for 
Savings in the Middle Bracket 


F you are yearning for something 
] phenomenal, I pray you to pass by 
this little story because it will leave 
you flaccid. But if you like an experi- 
ment that has proved better than 
average profitable, I don’t hesitate to 
recommend a fling at this series of 
letters. In the end, I’ll tell you just 
what they cost us and what net profit 
they made. 

Like most banks, we divide our 
checking depositors into three types — 
A, B and C-—which classifies each 
account as to average deposit. ‘“‘A”’ 
is a balance of $1,000 or more. “B” 
carries an average of $300 to $999. 
“C” is below $300. 

Discussing these three typical de- 
positors one day, we came to the con- 
clusion that there was, somewhere 
among them, a field for special work 
in developing savings business. 

At first thought you would naturally 
spring at the “‘C” type as being the 
fellows who most needed to learn thrift 
habits. But by the irony of human 
perversity, people don’t always do 
what is good for them and, as most 
preachers will attest, you can’t often 
talk them into it. 

However, one of our officers came 
forth with the profound and undeniable 
statement that we, as a bank, owed 


cBy F. M. Staker 


Assistant Vice-president, Commerce Trust 
Company, Kansas City 


these people an education in thrift. 
Very altruistic, and all that sort of 
thing. 

But somebody else suggested that, 
after all, the bank is in business partly 
to make money, so we passed up the 
“C” type. 

Obviously “A,” with an average 
balance over $1,000, was not the logical 
prospect because he had passed his 
savings account probation and was the 
investor type. 

By elimination, we settled upon Mr. 
“B” and then, being human, adduced 
all the arguments we could think of to 
support our decision. 

Boiled down, here was our answer: 
Mr. “B” has a balance averaging $300. 
to $999. If he wants a new suit or a 
radio, a Persian cat or a ride in a plane, 
he spends the money and it does not 
seriously deplete his balance. If his 
total goes down this month, it will go 
up again next month. By and large, 
twenty-five or fifty dollars a month 
would not make much of a dent in his 
running balance. 

So let’s try to persuade him to 


“was signed by the president. 


transfer something every month from 
his checking account to a savings 
account, thereby building up a profit- 
able account for us as well as for 
himself. 

Any flaws in that? If so, please 
withhold judgment until you hear what 
happened. 

A group was selected of 800 Messrs. 
“B” to whom we mailed a series of 
nine letters, dating them about one 
month apart. They were all indi- 
vidually typed —not processed. Each 
The 
letters: 

(1) 
Dear Mr. Brown: 

By a minute’s thought you or I 
could list a dozen or twenty emergencies 
that might call for ready cash. By 
emergencies I don’t mean necessarily 
misfortunes, but rather “special uses.” 

Three of these special uses stand out 
prominently in your mind — 

1. Something you especially want or 

need; 

2. An investment opportunity; 

3. An unhappy turn of events. 

Of course, money is necessary for 
these purposes. There is a simple and 
dependable method of acquiring the 
money —through a savings account. 

I am glad that you have a checking 
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balance with us. That is duly appreci- 
ated. But I would be so glad for you 
to take advantage of the Savings De- 
partment too. 

Would a “special uses” account be a 
convenience to you? I want to invite 
you to our Savings Department on the 
Tenth Street Floor. 

Sincerely, 
President 
(2), 
Dear Mr. Brown: 

In a letter to you a short time ago, I 
mentioned three emergency uses for 
ready money. One of them was 
—for the purchase of something 
you especially want or need. 

A student of economics re- 
cently estimated that five cents 
out of every dollar would cover 
this item of the average person’s 
expenditures. As I studied his 
deductions they appealed to me 
as sound. 

Then the thought occurred to 
me that it would be a splendid 
service for the Commerce to 
render if we encouraged our 
patrons to put five per cent of 
their income into a reserve fund 
for “things I need” or “things 
I want.” 

Such an account should by no 
means represent all of a person’s 
savings. Of course every money 
earner knows he must store up 
his own success account. 

I’m writing an even 8 hundred 
of our customers asking them to 
try out this five per cent plan. 
Will you do it and tell us later 
what the result is? 

Sincerely, 
President 
(3) 
Dear Mr. Brown: 

Another of the three special 
uses for a reserve fund is for in- 
vestment purposes. 

Although we have been trying 
for many years to get all our 
regular patrons acquainted with 
the Investment Department of 
the bank, I’m sorry to admit that many 
of them still do not realize the advan- 
tages of having an investment fund 
and of investing through our bond 
and mortgage loan department. 

Our little book entitled “If you have 
$100’’* has started many people in the 
investment field. I think it will 
interest you. 

One paragraph might well have been 
added to it—“If you have NOT 100 
dollars you can get it or any larger 
amount you determine upon by be- 
coming a regular depositor in the 
Savings Department.” 

Regardless of how large a checking 
balance one has, I believe everybody 


*Author’s Note: I'll send a copy of “If you have 
$100" to any reader who requests it. It is not copy- 
righted. 


should have a savings account. Do 
you agree with me in that? 
Sincerely, 
President 


(4) 
Dear Mr. Brown: 

The third of the special uses for 
money I mentioned to you some weeks 
ago is “‘an unhappy turn of events.” 
Like most other people, I don’t care to 
dwell upon unhappy thoughts, but we 
all have to look realities in the face and 
the fact remains that few people get 


Mr. Staker 


through life without any money mis- 
fortunes. 

It is much easier to keep out of 
financial trouble than to get out after 
you are in. And you will agree with 
me that a reserve fund is the surest 
safeguard against getting in. 

Most sincerely I wish for you that 
no unhappy turn of events shall ever 
overtake you. But all my wishing 
couldn’t ward off what happens to 
nearly every human being. So I have 
another wish for you—that you open 
a reserve account in our Savings De- 
partment and save a dime out of 
every dollar—which will prove more 
potent than all the wishing we both 
can do. 

Sincerely, 
President 


THE BURROUGHS 
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Dear Mr. Brown: 

In the Middle West the idea seems 
to prevail among many people, that 
savings accounts are appropriate only 
for school children, persons on small 
salaries, Christmas Savers and “catch 
penny” generally. 

Up in the New England States the 
great majority of savings belongs to 
business men. In that respect they are 
far and away ahead of us in business 
foresight. Perhaps it isn’t so easy to 
make money up there as it is here. 
Therefore they know better 
what its value is. 

Every year, however, we find 
a greater number of Kansas 
City men and women using our 
Savings Department. Gradu- 
ally they are finding that there 
is no better way to accumulate 
a reserve fund than to use a sav- 
ings account. 

May I recommend it to you, 
for business or personal use, 
or both? 

Sincerely, 
President 
(6) 
Dear Mr. Brown: 

A newcomer to Kansas City 
recently opened an account with 
us. I was introduced to him and 
asked him what his business is. 
Imagine my surprise when he 
answered. “I own a bunch of 
slaves.” Of course I wanted 
that explained and I think the 
explanation is good enough to 
pass on to you. 

He said ‘““When I was a young- 
ster a Scotch peddler told me 
‘that the first thousand dollars 
was the hardest to get; that I 
was the slave of money until I 
had that thousand; and that 
thereafter the money would be 
my slave and the older the slaves 
grew the more they would earn 
for me. 

“That sank in on me and I 
made it a practice all my work- 
ing days to put away 10 per cent of 
my earnings. Today I’m past fifty 
years and my slaves do all the work.” 

It was a unique way of expressing it 
but in the end it wasn’t any different 
story than could be told by literally 
hundreds of men in Kansas City. 

There is a genuine welcome in our 
Savings Department for the man or 
woman who wants to accumulate a 
bunch of slaves. 

Sincerely, 
President 
(7) 
Dear Mr. Brown: 

Success is sweet! 

It is sweet whenever it comes but it 
is so much sweeter at 35 than at 65. 
The capacity to enjoy it wanes with 
the years. Happy is the man who 

(Continued on page 60) 
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LIFE INSURANCE IS EXEMPT FROM CREDITORS (LIMITED AS TO AMOUNT IN SOME CASES) IF PAYABLE TO: 


WIFE AND/OR CHILDREN 


ANY NAMED BENEFICIARY OR 
THE ESTATE OF THE INSURED 


| HUSBAND, WIFE AND/OR CHILDREN] 


ANYONE OTHER THAN THE SPOUSE, AND/OR MINOR CHILDREN 


ONE AFFECTING THE INSUR- 
S 


ANCE, OR HIS ESTATE Wore 


NJMARRIED WOMEN AND/OR CHILDREN 


OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS (SEE 
TEXT) AND STATES WITH NO 
STATUTORY PROVISIONS 


ANY DEPENDENT RELATIVE 


nsurance Trust—the Creditors 


The Perplexing Question of Their Rights 
Under the Laws of the Various States 


INCE life insurance trusts have 
S attained such a wide popularity, 

many new and often perplexing 
questions are asked of trust officers and 
solicitors. Perhaps no question, un- 
less it be that of taxability, is more 
frequently asked, or is more difficult 
to answer, than that regarding the 
rights of creditors of the insured under 
a life insurance trust. 

In analyzing this subject, we must 
consider it from two distinct angles: 
first, the rights of creditors under the 
Bankruptcy Act, and, second, the 
rights of creditors under state laws. 
The former are fairly well settled; the 
latter vary considerably in the forty- 
eight states. 


Rights of Trustee in Bankruptcy 


The Bankruptcy Act itself, devoid 
of judicial interpretation, provides 
that “‘the trustee of the estate of a 
bankrupt, upon his appointment and 
qualification, and his successor or 
successors, if he shall have one or 
more, upon his or their appointment 
and qualification, shall in turn be 
vested by operation of law with the 
title of the bankrupt. as of the date 
he was adjudged a bankrupt, except 
in so far as it is to property which is 
exempt, to all . . (5) property 
which prior to the filing of the petition 
he could by any means have trans- 
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Chicago Title and Trust Company 


ferred or which might have been levied 
upon and sold under judicial process 
against him: Provided, that when any 
bankrupt shall have any insurance 
policy which has a cash surrender 
value payable to himself, his estate or 
personal representatives, he may, with- 
in thirty days after the cash surrender 
value has been ascertained and stated 
to the trustee by the company issuing 
the same, pay or secure to the trustee 
the sum so ascertained and stated, and 
continue to hold, own and carry such 
policy free from the claims of the 
creditors participating in the distri- 
bution of his estate under the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings; otherwise the 
policy shall pass to the trustee as 


‘assets 


Date of Filing Petition Controls 


Naturally, there has been much 
litigation involving the various points 
as set out in the Act just quoted from. 
A man named Johnson, a bankrupt, 
committed suicide between the date 
of the filing of the petition and the 
date of adjudication. He had three 
policies of insurance at the time of 
filing, two of which had small sur- 


render values and one no value. His 
death, prior to adjudication, raised 
the question whether the death value 
of the policies or the cash surrender 
value vested in the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy. It was held (in re Johnson) 
that the executor had the right to 
tender the cash surrender value, as 
it existed at the date of filing the 
petition, to the trustee and thereupon 
became entitled to the death benefit 
of the policies. 


Policies Payable to Third Persons 


No title at all passes to the trustee 
in bankruptcy where the policies are 
payable absolutely to a wife, husband, 
or kindred of the insured bankrupt, 
nor where they are assigned by a valid 
assignment; provided the right to 
change the beneficiary is not reserved. 
Should a policy be fraudulently as- 
signed to a third person, however, the 
trustee in bankruptcy would no doubt 
be entitled to recover the cash sur- 
render value as it existed at the date 
of the filing of the petition, and it 
would seem that an assignment of the 
policy within the four months’ period 
preceding bankruptcy could be a 
preference only to the extent of the 
cash surrender value as of the date of 
such filing. 

On the other hand, the cash sur- 
render value of policies which are 
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payable to the bankrupt, his estate, or 
personal representative, or policies 
payable to a wife, husband, kindred 
or other persons, in which the insured 
reserves the right to change the bene- 
ficiary at will, are property which the 
bankrupt could, by some means, have 
transferred at pleasure. Since the 
trustee in bankruptcy steps into the 
shoes of the bankrupt, it follows that 
he succeeds to all rights of the bank- 
rupt with respect to transfer of the 
policies. 


Cash Surrender Value 


F there be no cash surrender value, 

fixed or earned, at the date of the 
filing of the bankruptcy petition, the 
policy in its entirety will remain the 
bankrupt’s property, and nothing will 
pass to the trustee in bankruptcy. 
Nor will the bankrupt be compelled 
to borrow its “loan” value and turn 
the proceeds over to the trustee in 
bankruptcy where there is no cash 
surrender value; but if, at the date of 
the filing of the petition, sufficient 
premiums have been paid to entitle the 
insured to the cash surrender value, on 
a later default or anniversary date, the 
cash surrender value passes to the 
trustee in bankruptcy even though 
such later date does not occur until 
after adjudication—the right being 
fixed and merely the date of payment 
being deferred. However, if the policy 
‘has been assigned or pledged, or if the 
bankrupt has borrowed from the com- 
pany upon it to its partial or full value, 
then to that same extent the cash sur- 
render value passing to the trustee 
in bankruptcy is diminished. 


The Present Rule 


The present rule, then, as set out in 
the Bankruptcy Act and elaborated and 
supported by judicial construction, is 
that the trustee in bankruptcy is en- 
titled to the cash surrender value, and 
only to the cash surrender value, that 
had become earned and established 
at the date of the filing of the bank- 
rupt’s petition (whether then payable 
or payable at a later default or anni- 
versary date) upon all insurance poli- 
cies on the bankrupt’s life that are not 
exempt by state law and that are pay- 
able to the bankrupt, his estate, or 
personal representative, or in which 
the beneficiary may be changed at the 
bankrupt’s will. 

The phrase, “that are not exempt 
by state law,” leads us to a broad con- 
sideration of the subject necessitated 
by the fact that every case involving 
bankruptcy on the part of the insured 
may depend to some extent on the 
laws of the state of his residence. Sec- 
tion 6 of the Bankruptcy Act provides: 
**This act shall not affect the allowance 
to the bankrupts of the exemptions 
which are prescribed by the state laws 
in force at the time of the filing of the 


petition in the state wherein they have 
had their domicile for the six months 
or the greater portion thereof imme- 
diately preceding the filing of the 
petition.” 


State Exemption Statutes 


Only three states, Delaware, Rhode 
Island, and Virginia, have failed to 
enact statutes exempting in whole or 
in part insurance proceeds from the 
creditors of the insured. In Texas the 
statutes relate only to mutual aid or 
benevolent societies. In Illinois the 
exemption statute is practically nulli- 
fied by the case of Ehrhart v. New 
York Life Insurance Company, which 
held that an insurance policy on the 
life of a husband in favor of his wife, 
which reserves the right to change the 
beneficiary, is not within the purview 
of the exemption statute in bank- 
ruptcy. 

The amount of exemption is limited 
in some states but in the following 
states the entire proceeds as to certain 
beneficiaries are exempt: Colorado, 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey. New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennes- 


see, Texas, Vermont, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 


ARIZONA and Mississippi exempt a 

maximum of $10,000, although in 
the latter state this is reduced to $5,000 
if the proceeds are payable to the 
estate of the insured instead of to a 
personal beneficiary. South Dakota 
exempts $5,000. In Alabama, insur- 
ance proceeds are exempt up to the 
amount that a $1,000 premium “‘would 
purchase as an ordinary life policy in 
a standard life insurance company.” 
In California, Connecticut, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, South 
Carolina, and Utah the amount is that 
purchasable by a $500 annual pre- 
mium, except that in California and 
Nevada a proportionately greater 
amount is allowed. In Arkansas the 
premium limit is $300; in Idaho it is 
$250 except in case of fraternal insur- 
ance, which is all exempt. 

Nearly all states include in their 
statutes a provision similar to that of 
Massachusetts, that, “‘subject to the 
statute of limitations, the amount of 
any premiums for said insurance paid 
in fraud of creditors, with interest 
thereon, shall inure to their benefit 
from the proceeds of the policy.” 

As to the specific beneficiaries whose 
interests are exempt from attachment 
by creditors of the insured, the stat- 
utes vary greatly. In Alabama, Ari- 


zona, and Arkansas insurance is ex- 
empt, within the limits set out above, 
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only if payable to the wife and/or the 
children of the insured. In Iowa, 
Michigan, and South Dakota the 
beneficiaries are limited to the hus- 
band, wife, and children; while in 
California they are the spouse and 
minor children. Married women only 
are exempt beneficiaries in Connecti- 
cut and Wisconsin, but married women 
and children are exempt in South 
Carolina. 

In Colorado, Kentucky, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Oregon, and West 
Virginia the proceeds of a policy of 
insurance, limited as to amount in 
some cases, in favor of anyone other 
than the one effecting the insurance, 
or the estate of the insured, are exempt 
from creditors of the insured. 

Insurance payable to any named 
beneficiary or to the estate of the in- 
sured is exempt, either in whole or in 
part, in Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mex- 
ico, North Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, 
Vermont and Washington. 

In Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania insurance proceeds are 
exempt if payable to a dependent rela- 
tive. In Kansas they are exempt as to 
anyone with an insurable interest. 


Cash Surrender Values 


As to the exemption of the cash sur- 
render value, the statutes of most 
states are silent. Florida is one of the 
exceptions, with a statute which pro- 
vides that “‘the cash surrender values 
of life insurance policies issued upon 
the lives of citizens or residents of the 
State of Florida, upon whatever form, 
shall not in any case be liable to at- 
tachment, garnishment, or legal proc- 
ess in favor of any creditor or creditors 
of the person whose life is so insured, 
unless the insurance policy was effected 
for the benefit of such creditor or 
creditors.” 


‘THE Kansas statute provides that 

“fall such policies and their reserves 
or the present value thereof shall inure 
to the sole and separate use and benefit 
of the beneficiaries named therein,” 
regardless of whether the right to 
change the beneficiary is reserved. 
In Montana the statute specifically 
exempts ‘“‘all moneys, benefits, privi- 
leges, or immunities accruing or in 
any manner growing out of any life 
insurance on the life of the debtor 
if the annual premiums paid do not 
exceed five hundred dollars.”” The 
statutes of Idaho, Nebraska, Nevada, 
and Utah contain similar provisions 
except that Idaho exempts only that 
amount -represented by an annual 
premium not exceeding $250. North 
Dakota exempts the cash surrender 
value of any insurance “payable to 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Calls on the Neighborhood and Other 
Devices for Starting New Branches 
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oa ROBABLY nothing that the First 

ed. National Bank of Louisville has 

red ever done for the benefit of its 

on branches, has been so fruitful of results 
as the calls made by officers and em- 
ployees in person at the homes in the 

™ branch neighborhood to invite families 

on to do their banking at the branch. 

ase Two new branches have been opened 

efit by the First National so far this year, 

a bringing their total to eight, and in 

“te each case the opening was preceded by 

~" an organized visitation of this kind. 

ally The result has been that after such an 

nee opening the branch started with as 

—" much business as, ordinarily, could not 

life be acquired in six months. 

ile At one of these branches, despite 

ser nearby competition of a rival branch 

The opening at the same time, nearly 300 

i accounts were opened the first day for 

Pere over $22,000. By the end of opening 

ewes week there were 465 accounts, with 

I deposits of $39,000. At the other 

branch, in a neighborhood more sparsely 

ort settled, there were nearly 100 more 

~ accounts, for a total of around $21,000. 


By the end of opening week there were 
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575 accounts, with deposits of $38,000. 
In each case the splendid results were 
traceable in large measure to the good 
will engendered by these house-to- 
house calls. 

The opening day was Saturday; the 
homes were visited on Thursday night 
from about 6 to 8 o’clock. Some visitors 
did not cover their route until later. The 
neighborhoods consisted of working- 
men, and the bank men readily found 
the families at home. At the second 


‘branch opening it rained while the 


work was going on, but this did not 
greatly interfere with the program. 


HE district in each case was divided 

among fourteen captains, to each of 
whom was assigned a definite territory. 
This was done some ten days in ad- 
vance of the opening. Seventy-two 
additional men were available, and 
these were assigned to teams in rota- 
tion. The plan was thoroughly ex- 


plained to the captains at this meeting 
and their co-operation assured. That 
they were heart and soul in the work 
was shown by the enthusiasm with 
which they entered upon the second 
visitation. 

Later, each captain met with his own 
team to divide up his territory among 
them. Previously, notices had been 
posted asking employees not to make 
other arrangements for Thursday eve- 
ning, to assure 100 per cent participa- 
tion. It was deemed advisable to keep 
the plan secret until the last minute. 

A four-page letter was presented at 
each home. The front page was 
printed in typewriter type over the 
name of President John M. Monohan, 
of the First National-Kentucky Title 
Trust group of institutions, announcing 
the opening. It bore also the names of 
the advisory board members and the 
name of the branch manager. The last 
page listed the names of the affiliated 
institutions, including the other 
branches, and explained the various 
services available through the new 
branch. The inside page described the 
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Two views of the distinctive new home of the Consolidated National Bank of Tucson, 
Arizona, ‘“‘largest financial institution in the Southwest’”’ 


KEYSTONE 


‘olice and detectives of the Police Department of San Francisco, armed with 

machine guns and protected with gas masks, staged a theoretical robbery o 

the Bank of Italy and ‘“‘shot’’ their way in. In this scientific test of the depart- 

ment's anti-robbery program, one bandit was killed and another injured— 
theoretically 


pils of the schools of Manila, from the seventh grade up, 

are taught the principles of banking—how to make de- 

sits, draw and endorse’ checks and handle a check book. 

art of the schoolroom is arranged to represent a bank 

interior, with students acting on both sides of the tellers’ 
windows 
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A unique check bearing the portrait of William Shakespeare used in the early nine- 
teenth century by the Stratford-on-Avon branch of the Stourbridge and Kidder. 
minster Bank, was among the interesting banking and historical documents recently 
exhibited at a general meeting of the shareholders of Midland Bank, Ltd., 


The new fifteen-story building of the Bank of Kalamazoo, 

Kalamazoo, Michigan, illuminated at night by flood 

lights at the thirteenth and fifteenth floors. The bank 

is a mer of two old institutions, the wees 

National Bank and Trust Company and the Kalamazoo 
Trust and Savings Bank 


INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL 
ohn B. Sinnock, medalist at the United States Mint in Philadelphia, has 
designed a three-inch bronze medal commemorating Herbert Hoover, thirty- 
first President of the United States 


e INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL 

eptune, Greek god of the seas, is the motif for this 
sculpture being raised above the entrance of the Bank of 
Manhattan, New York’s highest building, recently opened 
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Mr. Clutchbill Sees 
It Through, and the 
Ferndale National 
Votes to Go Modern 


cBy Fred Copeland 


ws HAT yuh want to have a 
meeting for in the middle of 
the night?” 

Director Gilman yanked the irritat- 
ing receiver away from his ear, cupped 
a hand over the horn and gazed out of 
‘the depot telephone booth at Director 
Clutchbill who, with foot on traveling 
bag and loose-flung coat, leaned against 
the expectant face of a penny weighing 
machine. 

“I knew we'd have an awful time 
getting President Perkins down here,” 
he stated. 

“Tell him,” said Director Clutch- 
bill, “ ‘we've just got back with some- 
thing that’s got to be tackled while 
it’s hot.’”’ 

Director Gilman uncorked the phone 
and relayed the message. Instantly 
he grabbed the side of the telephone 
booth as the receiver began bumping 
against his ear. 

“He wants to know,” shouted 
Director Gilman, “if the bank has 
failed where we keep our account in 
the city.” 

**Tell him ‘no’ . . but ours will if 
he don’t come down,” shouted Mr. 
Clutchbill. 

“He says he’ll come,” nodded Gil- 
man a moment later, coming out of the 
booth. 

Director Clutchbill and Director 
Gilman had just returned from the 
city where Mr. Clutchbill had been 
inoculated for the first time with the 
new banking serum. The first stages 
of the vaccination had brought on so 
high a fever that the old gentleman 
was determined just as soon as he got 
off the train to call up the stay-at-home 
directors of the Ferndale National and 
have a meeting that evening. 


It was now 6 o’clock. At 
7:28 Director Clutchbill 
picked his way eagerly over 
the railway tracks and 
appeared in the twilight of Main 
Street. He was a lone figure. A 
battered felt hat hung over one warlike 
eye and at every step a long, horny 
hand seemed to rake backward over 
his hip as though about to pull a gun. 
In short, Mr. Clutchbill had made up 
his mind the Ferndale National should 
be the first bank in the valley to adopt 
the new, open method of banking. 

When Mr. Clutchbill had entered 
the bank and pushed open the directors’ 
room door, he was greeted by a low 
smoke ceiling of 2-foot visibility which 
hung over four upturned cigars dimly 
veiling the mooring mast of four felt 
hats. Mr. Clutchbill shut off his 
engine and planed slowly to a landing 
at his seat at the head of the table. 

“I ain’t crazy about this holding of 
bank meetings in the middle of the 
night,”’ stated President Perkins in a 
loud voice, without waiting for a 
formal opening of the meeting. 

“‘There’s a new atmosphere coming 
into banking and I want this bank to 
get it,” thundered Mr. Clutchbill, 
throwing his hat in an empty chair. 
“That’s exactly what this meeting is 
for, and I’d like to see this bank adopt 
it first in this valley.” 

President Perkins took his feet off 
the table and looked closely at Mr. 
Clutchbill to ascertain whether some- 
thing personal was being indicated. 

“‘Wherever I went, into every bank 
I stepped, it was all open,” announced 
Director Clutchbill. ‘The cashier sat 
right out in the open. . . there wa’n’t 
any glass or jail-work to holler through. 


HAROLD 
FrucKke 


*““One squawk and you're through,”’ 
grated out the mask 


Even the counters were opened up. 
Everything was homelike and ‘Hello, 
Bill, come right in!’ and just like a 
hotel lobby at supper time.” 

“Well, by Gosh!” uttered the two 
stay-at-home directors seated on Mr. 
Clutchbill’s left. 

“Think of the change for the better 
it will make when we do it here,” went 
on Mr. Clutchbill. “We can take 
down the partition that shuts off our 
cashier from the public just as easy as 
oP . and all of that glass in 
the front of our counter in the lobby.” 

“Yeah,” said President Perkins, 
suddenly leaning forward, “there’s 
quite a bunch of fellers in this country 
looking for banks just like that. About 
every other newspaper you pick up, 
you learn just where one of these open- 
work country banks was before the 
shooting started and the money left.” 

“*Fiddlesticks!” sniffed Mr. Clutch- 
bill daintily, looking at President Per- 
kins. ‘‘We’re too far in the country for 
a holdup. No gang of crooks would 
take a chance on the long get-away 
after a job in this town.” 


“TE you will have the goodness,” pro- 

nounced President Perkins, “‘to put 
your headgear in neutral for one 
minute, I’ll undertake to prove a hold- 
up gang goes where it wants to. Down 
south of us on the coast, there’s a 
considerable point of land running out 
into the ocean. There was a bank on 
this point of land and because there 
was only one bridge over a canal to get 
to them, that bank thought it was the 
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safest bank from holdup in the world. 
Well, a gang went and took their 
money just the same.” 

“Oh, well!” snorted Director Clutch- 
bill, cuffing his goatee to one side, ‘“‘all 
that’s old stuff. Modern banks are 
opening up their offices and clerks to 
the public. And we’re going to be the 
first to do it up this way.” 

‘“*The bullet-proof glass in our counter 
cost $10 a square foot,” contended 
President Perkins. 

“Look here!’ abruptly broke in 
Director Clutchbill, “you can’t name 
a holdup in this town or any town in 
a 100 miles of here in the memory of 
the white man, and that goes for red 
men, too.” 

“You don’t think it’s possible . , 
possible, I say —for a holdup to happen 
in this town?’ retorted President 
Perkins. 

“What do you fellers say?’ broke 
out Mr. Clutchbill to the two silent 
directors on his left, ignoring President 
Perkins. 

They removed their cigars in unison 
and began studying the ashes on their 
ends. 

“They think just the same as I do,” 
gloated President Perkins, noticing 
their hesitation. 

In the uncertain silence Director 
Clutchbill became aware that all of 
the directors save, perhaps, the one 
who went down to the city with him, 
were against him. 

“These fellers want to think it over, 
it’s so novel,” nodded Mr. Clutchbill 
with a diplomatic smile. 

“T should think they would . : 
taking down partitions and opening up 
counters!’ snorted President Perkins. 

Mr. Clutchbill got up with the craft 
of a Mohawk stealing through his 
blood. ‘“‘Let’s meet here a week from 
tonight at 8 o’clock,”’ he stated, laying 
a cool eye on President Perkins. 

“Yeah,” added Perkins in a chilly 


voice, “I will endeavor to fetch in a few 
more impressive examples of holdups 
—impressive examples, Mr. Clutch- 
bill.” 

Director Clutchbill examined Presi- 
dent Perkins and his goatee twitched 
once under the strain, but no arrow 
came. Both warriors realized, how- 
ever, that in the coming week there 
would be horse-shedding, ambushes, 
star chambers, armament programs, 
sanhedrins, flank charges, sniping and 
the grim blue sparks from swordplay 
in vacant back courts by moonlight. 
Both captains looked at their army — 
the three other directors —and licked 
their chops. 

It may have been the over- 
stimulation of Mr. Clutchbill’s coming 
battle, or, perhaps, his great age, which 
we are told is indicative of unsound 
sleep in old people, but at all events 
the old gentleman wandered restlessly 
down to the village next morning long 
before the bank was opened. 


HEN Cashier John Atwood en- 

tered the bank with the morning’s 
mail, he found Mr. Clutchbill leaning 
against the lobby wall studying the 
counter of the bank. 

“John,” he said in a fatherly voice, 
“us two high priests of this temple of 
Mammon who have recently returned 
from a tour of the lower Delta, bring 
back word of a modern philosophy 
which has reached our shores from 
some new place beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules.” 

It was usual for John to dump the 
mail on his desk as one empties a peck 
measure of corn cobs, but he now laid 
it down softly. His eyes as he took off 
his hat were slanted sidewise like those 
of a physician who has read 105 on a 
clinical thermometer snatched from a 
patient’s mouth. 

“T’m planning,” went on Director 
Clutchbill, “to take down the partition 
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across the front office and the top of 
the counter and change this jail into 
a pleasant place to do business.” 

An inrush of understanding flushed 
John’s brain cells. 

“Oh! I know . . you mean that 
new fashion that’s going around about 
opening the whole office to the cus- 
tomer. I believe it’s a mighty good 
thing.” 

‘Spoken like a scholar,’”’ nodded Mr. 
Clutchbill firmly. “Right now I’m the 
only one of the five directors that’s for 
it. We’re going to have a meeting to 
decide it next Wednesday night.” 

“T tell you, Mr. Clutchbill, we can’t 
afford not to be modern in these days 
of stiff competition,” said John, swiftly 
slitting open a letter at his desk. 

“In my opinion you’ve stated a fact. 
I aim to go into the temple next Wed- 
nesday night and do considerable 
yawling from the choir loft. But there 
may be four against me.” 

“T suppose I should keep my mouth 
shut, not being a director,” offered 
John, “But if I can help in our cause in 
any way, Mr. Clutchbill, I certainly 
want to.” 

“No, you can’t help, John.” Mr. 
Clutchbill’s face softened. “‘Huh. 
that word ‘help.’ We don’t see it so 
often late years. It’s the beauty and 
strength of the old Scriptures, though.” 

During the following week Director 
Clutchbill got each of the three direc- 
tors in a quiet corner and delivered 
sermons like a patron saint of modern 
gumption. Likewise, President Per- 
kins intercepted these three directors 
and labored for the angel of office pro- 
tection. Inasmuch as Mr. Clutchbill’s 
three scholars always hung their heads 
meekly and gave no visible or vocal 
sign as to their opinion, the week 
ended with Mr. Clutchbill in utter 
doubt whether he or Perkins had made 
a dent more than ear-deep. Student 
of human nature that he was, for once 


(Continued on page 58) 
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President Perkins suddenly became excited, shook 
his head, looked anxiously around the locality and 


then motioned quickly 
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Trust Functions 


cBy William T. Cross 


Assistant Vice-president, Bank of Italy, 


San Francisco. 


S there a basic resemblance between 
the work of trust departments and 
that of other technical staffs? 

All office forces look more or less 
alike. They are supplied by the same 
manufacturers of mechanical appli- 
ances. Their executives have much in 
common, in training and in standards 
of management. If we could but see 
and compare organizations, stripped 
down to the running gear! 

We have had to start thus with the 
chassis, in building a trust service or- 
ganization that is adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of branch banking. Having 
gotten down in our analysis to what 
appears to be irreducible elements, we 
find that they look surprisingly similar 

-to a classification of functions in a 
hospital, a machine shop or a sales 
agency. In brief, whatever we do 
seems to fall under one of three heads: 
case work, classified operations, and 
management in the enterprise. 

The whole structure is based on 
“case work.” ‘Trusteeship consists 
characteristically of service to indi- 
viduals and to corporations, who for 
some purpose have passed title or con- 
trol of their property to the bank or 
trust company. Each case demands 
separate treatment according to its 
circumstances. 


Case Work 


Case work is a familiar conception. 
The doctor, the lawyer, the evangelist, 
the ward politician, are case workers. 
They are always thinking of the appli- 
cation of general knowledge or values 
to the requirements of the one case in 
hand. Trust officers are case workers. 
They have their clients —individuals, 
groups of beneficiaries, voluntary asso- 
ciations, partnerships, corporations. 
This relationship of consultancy, and 
the distinct character of every trust 
account, were emphasized in discus- 
sions of trust service, almost to the 
exclusion of other considerations, ten 
or twelve years ago. 

During the last decade, widespread 
advertising by banks and trust com- 
panies of their fiduciary services has 
emphasized generalized values, which 
are applicable to all who take advantage 
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of them. For example: ‘The life in- 
surance trust for liquidation of partner- 
ship or corporate interests is the 
parachute of modern business.” ‘Let 
the officers of this well known bank, 
through the instrumentality of our 
trust department, be your private 
secretary, under the plan of a living 
trust.””. The underlying appeal of the 
trust companies is: based on _ their 
efficiency in conserving property —a 
consideration which concerns all prop- 
erty owners in common. Printed forms 
of trust agreements, varying only in 
the lists of assets and in the paragraphs 
providing for distribution of income and 
principal, are coming into general use. 
We hear much of “‘volume business.”’ 
But we shall never grow out of the 
basic trust officer-client relationship. 
From a third to one-half of the activity 
and expense of trust departments will 
continue to be related to the treat- 
ment of clients and their affairs, indi- 
vidually —in other words, to case work. 


HENCE, the importance of trust 

officership. A dyed-in-the-wool 
trust officer is one of the rarest and 
most helpful factors in the business 
community. Keen in sensing the situ- 
ations of trustors and beneficiaries, and 
aggressive in their behalf; sensitive to 
the finer human relationships, mature 
in judgment, responsible in dealing 
with questions of law and accountancy 
—withal, ethical and professional to 
the core—the personality and ability 
of the trust officer is the key to success 
in trust administration. The inter- 
ested parties under every trust, small 
or large, individual or corporate, 
properly assume that their affairs are 
receiving the attention of a capable 
trust officer. 

The energies of the staff engaged in 
consultation work are to be conserved 
and focused upon clients and their 
trusts, under whatever systems may be 
devised for business in large volume. 
Our trust officers are our best adver- 
tisement. 

Case work, as here described, has 
obvious counterparts in the activities 
of other working groups, as we know 
them in this factory era. The trust 


Case Work 


officer is a pattern maker, a designer of 
individual models, a fitter. He is a 
master craftsman, graduated from ex- 
periences with minor processes and 
reliably equipped to apply his trade 
knowledge to individual or exceptional 
problems. At his best, he is an artist, 
a creative worker. 


Classified Operations 


Clearer still are the parallels to be 
found for the next phase of trust de- 
partment work to be considered, classi- 
fied operations. The refinement of 
processes within the plant, the simpli- 
fication of tasks assigned to each 
worker, the evident opportunity for 
increased production with assortment 
of steps in running jobs through the 
shop —such considerations apply to the 
management of what goes on in the 
“works” of a trust department, in 
much the same way as they do to 
staff management in other commercial 
offices and in industry. 

The master tool of the trade, ““down 
the line” in trust work, is knowledge of 
fiduciary accounting and of banking 
practices. If the tool is poorly used, 
the work lags, a heavier strain is put 
upon inspection services, overhead 
costs creep up, and relationships with 
clients become less smooth. 

Craftsmanship in trust accounting 
and management may represent largely 
an adaptation of technical ability that 
has been developed in other work. In 
nine cases out of ten, however, it is 
acquired through apprenticeship in the 
trust department itself. There seems 
to be no royal road. 

The accounting division and the 
specialized units surrounding it —secur- 
ities management, real estate manage- 
ment, supervision of life insurance in 
trust, tax calculation and supervision, 
remittances to trustors and _bene- 
ficiaries, custody of documents and 
filing —provide the resourceful per- 
sonnel] for classified operations. The 
correctness and efficiency of work done 
by the clerical staff is subject to con- 
stant check, on the one hand by the 
trust officer personnel in their rela- 
tionships with clients, on the other by 
the executive management of the office 
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or of the bank through the process of 
internal audit. The work of account- 
ancy and of property management 
must be performed always with its 
human significance in mind. But 
essentially, any movement of in- 
come or principal, anything to be 
done with a bond or a stock cer- 
tificate, the collection of rent, or a 
debit for taxes paid, is one of many 
operations to be performed uni- 
formly, according to prescribed tech- 
nique. Every such item is just 
another lump of coal or quartz in 
the mine run. 

In the growing volume and pro- 
gressive refinement of classified 
operations in trust departments lies 
the main opportunity for reducing 
unit costs of administration. 


Management of the Enterprise 


But all the ability and wisdom 
generated in case work and in per- 
formance of the multitudinous classi- 
fied operations are not sufficient of 
themselves for making the total 
result successful. 

As with other working aggre- 
gations, specialization is 
needed in managing the enter- 
prise. What kind of trusts are 
to be encouraged, or accepted? 
And on what basis as to fees 
other than those fixed by the law? 
What service features are to be em- 
phasized? Within the broad range of 
possibilities in every metropolitan com- 
munity —or, for a state-wide branch 
banking organization, among the scores 
of cities and counties served —what 
character of administration and of re- 
lationships with professional classes 
shall be built? 

How shall we finance the enterprise? 
How shall we avoid the pinch of the 
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invariable deficit, in the beginning, in 
providing an adequate overhead ma- 
chinery? To what extent shall the 
small surpluses of the earlier years be 
plowed under, through business ex- 
tension effort and through laying the 
foundation of a broad personnel policy? 

In its various subordinate phases, 
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general management of a trust depart- 

ment resembles the control function of 

other business enterprises. Among the 

activities of this nature, all of which 
may be performed by the head of 
the department, or which may be 
divided among various members of 
a general staff, are the following: 


Financial control and planning. 

Personnel, and staff organization and 
training. 

Publicity and public relations. 

Service analysis and planning. 

Sales effort. 


Each of these functions requires 
concentrated attention. To obtain 
the best results, it should constitute 
the special interest of someone who 
is trained or experienced in that type 
of work. If these functions 
are performed by general 
bank executives, in addition 
to a multiplicity of other 
duties, decisions may be 
made without the neces- 
sary background of thorough 
understanding. 

In the trust business, as in other 
corporate enterprises, it is a good plan 
to develop executive personnel within 
the organization. It is reassuring to 
those engaged in trust work who hope 
for a continuous development, that 
there are many outstanding trust 
executives who have risen from the 
ranks. If there be little connection 
between the three fields described by 
our triangle, this circumstance may be 
taken to indicate mainly the need of a 
broader program of staff selection and 
training. Thus the trust department 
of the future will be enabled to run 
always on its own power. 


The Massachusetts Importer 


N an interesting Massachusetts case 
the evidence showed that Smith 
applied to a Boston bank to finance 

goods which he was buying from Jones, 
and the bank agreed to furnish the 
necessary cash, which it paid by accept- 
ing a draft drawn by Jones on the 
bank, the draft accompanied by the 
necessary invoices, negotiable. ware- 
house receipts and customs withdrawal 


entries covering the goods which Smith 


had bought. 

Then the bank turned over the 
warehouse receipt and customs with- 
drawals entries to Smith, taking from 
him a trust receipt for the papers which 
specified that Smith was to hold the 
goods in trust for delivery to any pur- 
chaser and to hand over the proceeds 
of any sale to the bank to be applied 
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to the money which the bank had 
advanced to buy the goods. 

Then Smith went to a customs 
broker, showed him the papers he had 


-and the broker,without any knowledge 


of the trust receipt held by the bank, 
paid the customs duties and allowed 
Smith to remove part of the goods 
from a bonded warehouse. Then the 
bank found out what was going on and 
demanded that the broker hand over 
to the bank the balance of the goods. 

“T can’t get anything out of Smith, 
and if you'll pay me the customs 
duties, charges and commission on the 
goods that he got, we’ll call it square 


out of the warehouse. 


and you can take the rest of the goods,” 
the broker suggested. 

‘“‘Nothing doing,” the bank told him, 
the broker sued the bank, and the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court, in 193 
Northeastern Reporter, 525, decided 
that he had no case, on the ground that 
Smith was not the agent of the bank. 

“The essential elements of principal 
and agent are lacking. The bank had 
no interest in getting the merchandise 
The expenses 
connected therewith were not named 
as part of the contract between the 
bank and the importer. They were no 
more essential to the success of the 
business of the importer than their 
insurance or storage after release from 
the bonded warehouse and before their 
ultimate sale,” said the Court. 
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In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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You’RE Busy. Too busy, perhaps, to read 
the reports of research laboratories which 
prove the unique qualities of Super-Safety 
Check Paper. Too busy to look over the 
enthusiastic letters from your brother 
bankers who have used this first true check 
paper since its introduction a year ago. All 
right. We understand. 


But wouldn’t it be good business to see 
and ¢est Super-Safety on our assurance that 
it is a really remarkable product? You can 
do it in two minutes, at your own desk, with 
no other equipment than your finger-nail, a 
sharp knife, ink eradicator and the free 
samples of Super-Safety that the coupon be- 
low will bring you. Of course, you can’t 
duplicate the delicate machines that calcu- 
lated Super-Safety’s tensile strength to the 
fraction of an ounce, that credited it with 
five times greater foldability and seven 
times longer life. But you can establish its 
superiority conclusively enough for your pur- 
poses—and ours. 

The average check, during its lifetime, is 
folded and refolded by seventeen different 
pairs of hands. Try folding Super-Safety. 
Crease it over and over with a sharp, un- 
gentle thumb-nail. It will outlast, without 
breaking, any check you can bring against 
it—and probably outlast your patience. ... 
Checks are subject to strong pulls from stubs 


and sudden yanks from spindles. Tear Super- 
Safety and notice the unusually long fibers 
which make each check strong enough to 
support the weight of a man.... Write on 
Super-Safety’s satin-smooth surface. Ink is 
almost instantly absorbed without the slight- 
est blur or feather. . .. Use ink eradicator, 
knife or eraser and a glaring spot results. 


Having disposed of performance and pro- 
tection, consider appearance. Super-Safety 
is offered in six pleasant pastel shades. It 
lithographs and prints superbly. The digni- 
fied background pattern conveys an immedi- 
ate impression of quality. Depositors appre- 
ciate this distinguished check paper. And it 
costs no more than other kinds. . . . Which 
is probably the very best reason for mailing 
this coupon foday/ The Todd Company. 
(Established 1899.) Bankers’ Supply Division. 
Boston, Brooklyn, Rochester, Buffalo, Detroit, 


Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paul, Des Moines, 
Birmingham, Dallas, Denver, Spokane. 


Tue Topp Company, Bankers’ Supply Division 
1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information about Super-Safety 
Checks made of the new Super-Safety Paper. 


Name of Bank 


Name of Officer. 


Street 


Town _ State 
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“Cats and 


The Legitimate Busi- 
ness of Vending the 
“Unvendable” in All 
Kinds of Securities 


cBy John Walker Harrington 


should stand the dealers in 

“worthless” securities, justifi- 
ably proud of a strictly honest business. 
Public attention was drawn lately to 
their oddest of occupations by the 
sudden death of Roland M. Smythe, 
known in financial circles as “the 
Junkman of Wall Street.””’ He had 
gained a fortune by using obsolete 
stocks and bonds, marketing “un- 
marketable” securities and resurrecting 
the extinct. 

Smythe, passing at the ripe old age 
of seventy-six, was the dean of a calling 
he had followed for half a century, and 
its reputed founder. In a brace of dim 
and grim offices in the Produce Ex- 
change Building, no voice with the 
smile ever reached. He valued the 
telephone directory as a good adver- 
tising medium, however, and for twenty 
years tried to bully his way into it, 
under the caption “R. M. Smythe —2 
Broadway —No Telephone.” All sorts 
of followers survive him. Some have 
lock boxes or desk room or even 
“office” in their hats. Others maintain 
imposing suites, large staffs of assist- 
ants and barricades of file cases. One 
concern has 8,000 square feet of space 
devoted to its reference library alone. 


Hise in the Queer Trades Club 


HE foundation of this unusual busi- 

ness is that no security is absolutely 
worthless unless it be forged or fraudu- 
lent. Smythe said it demonstrated the 
wisdom of never throwing away any- 
thing. Its slogan is ““No destruction 
without investigation.” 

Securities worth millions at face 
values have gone to furnace and dump. 
Less are destroyed now, owing to the 
tightening of inheritance and income 
tax laws. One dealer, hearing that an 
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ATE ROR THAN 


PREPERRED STOCK $2500.000 COMMON STOCK $7000,000 


CAPITAL BID 


The ‘‘extincts,”’ 
stock, color and the engraver’s art—and usually their intrinsic value 
is in inverse ratio to their beauty 


heir had certain bonds, called to make 


an offer. He arrived just in time to 
rescue “trash” which he sold for 
$30,000. 


Every estate, almost, has ostensibly 
unpedigreed “‘cats and dogs.”” Doctors 
and clergymen are notorious for bad 
investments; lawyers not far behind; 
and even bankers may fall for at least 
temporarily unproductive enterprises. 

Executors, lawyers, bankers, brokers, 
trust companies are called on for advice 
when wills are proved. Here also, well 
established dealers in the dubious odd- 
ments and remainders come into the 
picture. Buying and selling such goods 
is a highly specialized business. It re- 
quires not only a wide range of useful 
“useless’”’ information, but a varied 
experience and zeal which to most of us 
seems abnormal. Most “worthless” 
dealers swear by the “‘hunch”’ akin to a 
“nose for news.”’ Apparently, none of 
these vendors of the unvendable has 
chosen his business deliberately, in 
cold blood. They were drawn to it by 
a thirst for adventure, or the delight 
in mulling over something which others 
would give up as a bad job. There are 
comparatively few of them, for unless 
one really is thrilled by such a game, 
trading in active securities would seem 
more attractive and dependable. 

A fairly steady source of income for 
most handlers of strayed and lost “cats 
and dogs” is appraisal fees. They 
give off-hand opinions, for which a 
charge is made. For formal appraisals 
made for banks and trust companies, 
leading private bankers or law firms 
and executors, they receive a flat rate 
foreach specimen. The fee varies from 
$1 to $2 an item, and $1 for an affidavit 
in court proceedings. Usualiy his card 
index furnishes the necessary informa- 


usually, are things of beauty, in quality of paper 


tion; if not, the dealer makes inquiries. 
He may have to write to officials and 
in distant parts of the country. He 
spends more time on such items than 
he gets, but the material comes in 
handy for the next job. 

Several experts and companies pub- 
lish manuals, listing obsolete or extinct 
securities. One volume has 30,000 
names; another has 100,000. Hand- 
books of “extinct but valuable” also 
may show from 1,100 to 1,500 items. 
This latter type of publication tells 
where certain securities, such as old 
state bonds, or long mislaid railroad 
securities, may be redeemed for cash. 
The price of such works is rather high 
($8 to $25), but, as their sale is limited 
to special classes, the returns from 
them are not extravagant. Their sale 
and fees support the overhead. 


HEN comes “doubling up.”” Having 

appraised the securities, dealers sell 
them on commission or make an offer 
on their own account. On the first 
basis they may earn 10 or 15 per cent 
or more if the negotiations are difficult. 
Often they acquire a “participating 
interest” by which they become part- 
ners of owners on the one-third or 
fifty-fifty plan. Satisfied customers are 
important factors in this cat and dog 
market. Certain of the fraternity 
stand so well that courts accept their 
appraisals as formal evidence, well 
knowing that the identical merchants 
may later be agents or purchasers of 
the same inventories. The confidence 


of big men in Wall Street and other 
financial circles is an asset that no 
established vendor of extincts is 
likely to jeopardize. 

They will drive good bargains when 
they can. 


It is no child’s chore to sell 
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IT’S 


WISE 


The Sedan Delivery, $595 


Wise buyers are choosing Chevrolet 


on the basis of economy 


Today, economy is coming more and 
more to be a ruling factor in every 
buying transaction. And no group of 
automobile dealers is so ideally 
equipped to take advantage of this 
fact as those handling the Chevrolet. 


For Chevrolet dealers not only sell 
the type of car in greatest demand 
today, a Six—they sell as economical 
a car as any on the market. 


To begin with, the first cost of the 
Chevrolet Six is well within the means 
of any prospective buyer. In fact, 
you can buy a Chevrolet Six roadster 


for as low as $495, f.0. b. Flint factory. 


No other car gives any better gaso- 
line and oil mileage. For the Chevro- 
let engine is a modern, efficient engine. 
It has overhead valves, crankcase 
ventilation, a hot-spot manifold, the 
latest type carburetion and many 
other factors of economy. 


Chevrolet also saves the owner money 
on upkeep. Its six-cylinder smooth- 
ness protects the entire car from 
destructive vibration, and prolongs 
its life. Many factors of dependabil- 
ity—including a large, rugged rear 
axle, a heavy, full-length channel 
steel frame, a sturdy transmission, 


and hardwood-and-steel Fisher body 
construction—hold maintenance cost 
to a minimum. And Chevrolet flat- 
rate service charges on many opera- 
tions are the lowest in the industry. 


On the basis of economy, therefore, 
thousands of buyers every day are 
finding it wise to choose a Chevrolet 
Six. Accordingly, Chevrolet dealers 
are enjoying a sales volume that is 
one of the outstanding features of the 
motor car year—are building an even 
finer reputation, throughout the 
business world, as sound, stable, 
responsible merchants. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


$565 Special Sedan. ..$725 


(6 wire wheels standard 
Sport Coupe....$655 on Special Sedan) 


CHEVROLET SIX 
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Light Delivery 


Roadster Deliv’y$440 Prices f. 0. b. factory, 
(Pick-up box extra) 


14 Ton Chassis .$520 


Flint, Mich. Special 
equipment extra. 
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a listless security in an invisible market. 
A dealer may lose, however astute he 
be. Smythe several years ago paid 
$300 for $100,000,000 in gold and silver 
mining stocks. He told it as a joke on 
himself that he only recovered $12 
from the deal. 

Although operators in “‘obsoletes” 
are bitter rivals, perforce they some- 
times bury the hatchet and do business 
with each other. One may have 
especially good channels in which he 
can dispose of a certain issue; another 
hold the entree into exalted banking 
circles; a third be nursing a secret tip. 
Two specialists in “‘defuncts” buying 
and selling to each other give a new 
punch to the word haggling. These 
merchants maintain a kind of armed 
neutrality as they are comparatively 
few, and often have to be temporary 
allies. 

Ostensibly “‘valueless” securities with 
salvage possibilities are divided into 
eight groups, as follows: 


1. In litigations. 

2. Repudiated. 

3. Political. 

Re-organization and exchange. 

Decree values. 

Nuisances. 

. Extrinsic—that is, having historical 

association of educational values. 
By-products, such as decorative and 

for manufacturing. 


Corporations often are embroiled in 


_ lawsuits. Hence securities, otherwise 


worth little, may be bought to bolster 
up a legal controversy, or to give a 
status to persons qualifying as ag- 
grieved stockholders, or struggling for 
control through the courts. 
Repudiated issues are still fiscal mer- 
chandise. Speculators are willing to 
risk that commonwealths may adopt 
statutes or constitutional amendments 
validating them. If not, perhaps they 
may be realized on by negotiation or 
litigation. It is estimated that be- 
tween 1842 and 1880 ten Southern 
states repudiated $155,000,000 of 
their obligations. Those issues were 
not identified 
with the ‘‘Lost 


however, is reminded of the claims, 
periodically by enterprising holders. 
State promises, even disavowed, may 
sell for $1 or $2 on the thousand; or 
even $10, $15 or more. 

Though disclaimed, bonds of coun- 
tries are traded in by dealers. In 1859, 
the rebel Cuban leaders, calling them- 
selves a junta or provisional govern- 
ment, issued millions in bonds, payable 
in New York after the island had won 
its independence from Spain. The 
Spanish-American War of 1898 made 
“Cuba Libre.’”” When she set up her 
own government, however, her consti- 
tution did not permit the honoring of 
those bonds issued three decades 
earlier. Inasmuch as the instruments 
bear the names of patriots famous in 
Cuban history, probably some day the 
organic law will be changed and they 
will be honored at par. Political 
changes often occur. 

Comparable to wildcat oil and gold 
‘cats and dogs,” are antiquated railroad 
stocks and bonds. Fully 150 railways 
went bankrupt from the panic years 
of 1873 to 1880. Almost as many 
passed into receiver’s hands in the 
*‘Nineties.”” Re-organizations of im- 
portant lines are often carried through 
years. Securities were left high and 
dry; some were lost; others destroyed 
by enraged holders. Scores of such old 
railroad issues are really tangible 
assets. Dealers sell them even though 
their temperamental owners had torn 
them in two and the documents were 
patched. Surprising values emerge. 
A widow had been advised by her bank 
and lawyer that an  odd-looking, 
yellowed paper she held was “‘no good.” 
She knows better now. It was a cer- 
tificate for 100 shares in an early Erie 
Railroad company. To it were at- 
tached uncollected coupons for forty- 
two years. She took it to a specialist 
in resurrection who got her par value 
plus accumulated interest, minus his 
“participation.” 

Funds are held in various places 
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throughout the country for the 
redemption of certain obsolete or 
extinct railroad securities. Mergers, 
consolidations, re-organizations have 
for years stirred the transportation 
world. Holders of old obligations were 
invited to exchange them for new issues. 
Many did not and their heirs, learning 
that the securities were not presented 
or surrendered within a specified time 
limit, assumed them to be worthless. 
This does not always apply, for some 
may be validated despite the expira- 
tion of the period named. A new.com- 
pany may either extend the courtesy of 
exchange or redemption or may be 
compelled so to do. Even when its 
property has been sold under fore- 
closure proceedings and a company has 
gone out of business, its securities may 
retain value. Nobody but a madman 
or an “obsolete” trader with a “hunch” 
for instance, would buy the fifty year 
old bonds of a certain small western 
railroad (Keokuk & Des Moines). 
Reference books show it had been in 
receivership and that its holdings were 
rated valueless. Years before the fore- 
closure sale in 1923, however, a fund 
was deposited with a trust company for 
the benefit of those bonds. All the 
holders have to do is to present them 
and receive proportional! payment. 


ONE of these financial corpse revivers 
offered to pay a fair amount for the 
common stock of a concern the bond- 
holders of which had accepted ten 
cents on the dollar. What is the dusty 
answer? Where is the ebony in that 
woodpile? In more prosperous days, 
the old company deposited a fund with 
a trust company to be used for the 
purchase of its stock for cancellation. 
Although the corporation became badly 
involved and its property went under 
the hammer, creditors could not touch 
the trust fund. From that cache, old 
common stock, appraised as worthless 
by persons who did not know, is 

bought for as high as $25 a share. 
Nuisance val- 


ues rise from the 


Cause,”’ but were 


largely railroad- 
aid arrange- 
ments. In Civil 
War days, Mis- 
souri, a much 
divided and up- 
torn border state, 
issued certain 
bonds endorsed 
by the Federal 
Government. So 
far, however, no 
money has been 
appropriated to 


take them up, 
either by the N 
legislature or by ie: 


desire of certain 
interests not to be 
hindered or inter- 
fered with in 
carrying out a 
project. Several 
years ago a spec- 
ulator bought 
“sight unseen” 
at an express 
company auction 
of uncalled for 
packages an in- 
significant bun- 
dle of stocks for 
ten dollars. He 
was not of the 


congress. Mis- 


| lj “‘defuncts” mer- 


chants himself, 


souri’s treasurer, 


A typical display of worthless securities to serve as a warning to the unwary investor 


but he knew 
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HERE THE PAPER is made, and how, are im- excellence of appearance which modern executives 
portant considerations in selecting paper for demand in letterheads and other business printing. 
your checks. Hammermill Safety is made There are eight pleasing standard colors from which 
complete in one mill, under scientific control which to choose. 
extends throughout the manufacturing process. Ham- 
mermill owns and operates sources of basic raw mate- 
rials, makes its own pulp, turns that pulp into paper, 
and sensitizes the surface for Hammermill Safety. 


High Quality 
This straight-line production is augmented by Ham- 
mermill resources, papermaking experience and high 
standards of manufacture, to make Hammermill Safety 
a sheet of quality. Here is a paper with excellent print- 
ing and lithographing characteristics, and a surface 
which is friendly to writing by hand or machine. 


M oderate Cost 


Hammermill Safety receives the benefits of large scale 
production combining high quality with low cost. 
The economies thus effected are passed on to the user. 


“Protection 


Made to meet present-day needs, Hammermill Safety 
protects the date, check number, payee’s name, amount 
numerals, written amount, signature, and endorse- 
ments. 


When you use Hammermill Safety you obtain every 
essential of a good check paper, at low cost. This mod- 
ern check paper is available everywhere, and can be 
readily supplied by your lithographer or printer. Send 
for the Hammermill Safety sample book today; it con- 
tains information which will interest you. 


CA ppearance 


Hammermill Safety has an attractive surface design, 
and makes a handsome check. The design imparts that 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pennsylvania 


FE HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. 
BRI PA: 


Why 


Hammermill 


Safety ? 


Without obligation to me, please send a copy of your 
Hammermill Safety Sample Book containing informa- 
tion and test sheets. 


Because you are interested 


There’s a tint of Hammermill Safety ing. Investigate Hammer- Title 


the preferences of your depositors. your next lot of checks. F 


Attach to your Bank Letterhead 
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MOODY'S” 
TRUST AND 
ESTATE SERVICE 
IN ACQUIRING 
MANAGING 
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you. from personal 
with your trust 


Personal service to beneficiaries 
is the key to increased Trust and 
Estate business. But every trust 
officer faces that inexorable lim- 
itation of time—too few hours in 


the day to treat with clients 


patiently and still protect their 
best interests .. . safeguard security holdings. 
Putting dozens of trusts in prime condition and 
keeping them in good financial health takes time 


—often too much time, we believe. 


Sensing the need for a service that will sweep 
the trust officer’s desk clear of the most irritating 
detail, Moody’s has developed a Trust and Estate 
Service. This service will not fit into all Trust 
Departments equally well—but it will provide 
time-saving economies which usually far offset 


its nominal cost. Here is what it can do for you: 


It will free you from the burden of keeping 
abreast of changing values in widely-distributed 
securities. It will put at your finger tips every 
fact and figure you need on these securities . . . 
and make specific suggestions for their retention, 
disposal, or purchase in the case of each indi- 
vidual trust and estate. It will subject the secur- 
ities of each trust and estate to a critical initial 
analysis _.. start each trust off right. It will save 
you hours of detailed work that can be more 
profitably devoted to other phases of trust work 
—to supervision, acquisition, safeguarding — 
to the complete fulfillment of the trust officer’s 


most important function. 


On the other hand this Service is not a panacea. 
It cannot aid you in handling local securities, 
mortgages or real estate. Except in so far as it 


gives you more time to devote to them. 


MOODY’S TRUST AND ESTATE SERVICE 
is inexpensive. For less than the cost of a single 
clerk, it will put at your finger tips a continuous 
stream of vital information, pertinent facts and 
figures, seasoned investment advice and judgment 


that is worth many times the cost of the service. 


Before you turn this page; do this: Write to 
Moody’s, say when our representative may bring 
a graphic presentation of the Trust and Estate 
Service to your desk. Study it, ask questions, 
consult with the President of your institution. 
Then, if you wish, we will submit an estimate of 
the cost of initial analysis and continuous super- 


vision of specific trusts or estates. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


John Moody, President 


65 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Braneh Offiees in All 
Principal Cities 
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something of their practices. He asked 
several to let him know if anything 
ever stirred about his purchase. The 
securities were of a mining company 
and rated at only a speculative value 
of a few cents a share. Finally a rare 
chemical, used extensively in the arts, 
was found on the land of the “extinct” 
and the holder and a dealer cleaned up 
handsomely on the “prize package.” 
The new management did not wish to 
be annoyed. 

By grapevine dispatch “‘unmarket- 
able” sellers were told to offer good 
prices for the stock of a coal mining 
company in the South. It had not 
been doing business for many years for 
several reasons, the most important 
being that it had exhausted all the coal 
in its workings. The hunters of “‘cats 
and dogs’”’ delivered to an agent enough 
shares to give a neighboring colliery a 
majority of the extinct stock. That 
company broke a passage into the 
abandoned mine from its own colliery. 
All it wanted was the tracks of the older 
place on which to run its cars to an 
exit nearer to a railway. It paid a 
“nuisance” value on the old securities 
to forestall interference with its scheme. 
Often there is a demand for the mere 
dry skeletons of ancient “cats and 
dogs.”” The news flashed through the 
under cover mart that certain stock 
issued in 1845 would be profitable to 
anybody who could disinter it. 

Numerous issues have historic in- 
terest, such as various intrinsically 
worthless bonds of an Ohio insurance 
trust, which is said to have brought on 
the panic of 1857, or for a set of Con- 
federate obligations. 


Commercial colleges and high schools 
and even universities are customers for 
“extincts.”” They use the documents 
in teaching business and banking, such 
as going through the motions of putting 
up collateral or calmly pointing to 
them as horrible examples. Banks and 
trust companies sometimes exhibit bad 
securities as a warning to the public. 

Although it is possible for bankrupts 
and confidence men to make use of 
valueless securities as alibis and baits, 
they rarely attempt to do so. About 
twenty years ago a notorious Rufus 
Wallingford, commonly known as “520 
Miller” or Rick Quick Miller,” 
bought a bale of them and put it on 
exhibit in his office. It did not do him 
much good. The dealers in “‘defuncts,”’ 
however, never do business with any- 
body of shady reputation if they can 
help it, and they are excellent judges of 
human nature. 

Along about the Christmas holidays 
there is a rushing trade in ‘“‘unmarket- 
ables.” Men with a rather sardonic 
sense of humor buy them to put under 
the plates of their guests at dinner or 
supper parties. They purchase the 
best and most imposing in appearance, 
for which the tariff is from $1 to $2 
apiece. One can often acquire $100 or 
$1,000 documents for about the same 
nominal price. Other jovial souls use 
bonds as score cards at whist parties. 
They put them on the tables so as to 
show the blank spaces for transfers. 
The company is at first surprised at 
such casual munificence and then much 
intrigued by being able to handle a 
document for which somebody may 
have paid grand.” 
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Many and many times are these odds 
and ends mulled over. When the last 
hope of getting anything for them as 
documents has faded, they still have 
some by-product value as paper. The 
fabric on which they are printed is of 
the finest quality, some almost of 
parchment grade. The engraving is 
often artistic, the color printing 
superbly alluring. The beauty seems 
to be in the inverse ratio to actual 
worth. Pictures cut from “gilt edged” 
bonds are excellent for pasting on 
heavy, twine-handled bags, which are 
sold in public markets to pack pur- 
chases as one goes from stall to stall. 
Cabbages, carrots, legs of a chicken, 
may protrude from a container orna- 
mented perhaps by a panorama of the 
Golden West. Even the scraps of cut 
up securities bring something as waste 
paper. Plainer and crinkly ones are 
shipped to China, for conversion into 
slipper insoles. 

That fad for pasting old prints and 
engravings on fancy waste paper 
baskets, also makes use of out-moded 
securities. 

They have been requisitioned as 
wall paper for the masculine lairs these 
many years. A physician at Nyack, 
New York, several years ago, paid $40 
for a choice assortment which he used 
for that purpose. Three years later, 
through a combination re- 
organization and nuisance factors, he 
sold them for $40,000. They proved 
to be bonds of a strategic value. The 
purchaser merely sent a man to stamp 
them “Cancelled” and let him keep 
them. Thus he had a unique den and 
a good story to go with it. 


Insurance Trust—the Creditors 


the wife or children or any relative of 
the insured dependent or liable to be 
dependent upon him for support.” 

In a number of jurisdictions the 
question of the exemption of the cash 
surrender value has been settled by 
court decisions. In Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, and Tennessee 
the decisions favor the bankrupt. In 
Arizona, Georgia, North Carolina, 
and Wisconsin the reverse is true. 
While there are no decisions in point 
in Louisiana, South Carolina, or Ver- 
mont and the statutes do not spe- 
cifically so provide, it seems probable 
from a reading of the statutes that 
exemption might be extended to the 
cash surrender values. 

Very few states have made specific 
provisions in their statutes with re- 
spect to policies made payable to a 
trustee. In Connecticut, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Okla- 
homa, Washington, and Wisconsin 
the wording of the statutes in this 


(Continued from page 24) 


respect is almost identical and pro- 
vides in effect that any policy of life 
insurance expressed to be for the 
benefit of a married woman or assigned 
to her, or in trust for her or for her 
benefit, shall inure to her separate use 
and benefit. 


"THE Minnesota statute, although 

worded a little differently, would 
seem to have the same effect. In Florida, 
“‘whenever the insurance is for the 
benefit of the estate of the insured or 
is payable to the estate or to the in- 
sured, his or her executors, adminis- 
trators, or assigns, the proceeds of the 
insurance may be bequeathed by the 
insured to any person or persons what- 
soever or for any uses in like manner 
as he or she may bequeath or devise any 
other property or effects of which he or 
she may be possessed and which shall 
be subject to disposition by last will 
and testament’ without subjecting 
the insurance to attachment by cred- 
itors of the insured. In Georgia “the 
assured may direct the money to be 


paid to his personal representative, or 
to his widow, or to his children, or to 
his assignee . . . and no other 
person can defeat the same.” 

Apparently only one state, Alabama, 
has a court decision directly in point. 
This case (Blumberg v. Cox, 8 Fed. 
{2d} 735) held adversely to the bank- 
rupt. 

Since the statutes of Louisiana, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and Utah provide that all 
moneys, benefits, privileges, or immu- 
nities growing out of life insurance 
(up to certain amounts except in 
Louisiana and in New Mexico) are 
free from execution, it seems reason- 
able to suppose that the exemption 
would apply in the case of policies 
payable to a trustee. 

Statutes of the other states give no 
clue to the intent of the legislators nor 
to the probable attitude of the courts 
involving the exemption from attach- 
ment by creditors of the insured of 
life insurance policies payable to a 
trustee-beneficiary. 
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Must Bank 


outgrow 


“that personal touch?” 


| grow; customer 
lists lengthen. How is the larger 
bank to offer a service that con- 
siders the individual problems 
of depositors? How is that in- 
timate, interested help which 
every depositor expects, to be 
kept up? How is the advice 
which makes friends and results 


ments or business connections 
valuable to the bank. Is there 
an investment issue to be sold? 
This same file will give you the 
names of prospects with large 
savings accounts. 


The National Central File 


in recommendations that bring 
new bank business to be continued? 

The answer lies in the new Central File Plan 
offered by the National Blank Book Company 
through your local stationer. By this plan every 
factor of customer relationship is charted in an 
instantly accessible record. The large bank can 
know its thousands of customers as the small 
one knows its hundreds. 

Does John Jones overdraw his checking ac- 
count? This record tells you whether he also 
has ample credit with other departments. Is 
William O’Reilly asking for a loan? The record 
shows his history, his other connections with the 
bank and offers the “why” of an acceptance or 
rejection. Are there several unprofitable 
checking accounts? Before you drop them 
let this system check other accounts these 
customers may have with other depart- 


National 


BANK CENTRAL FILES 
Made by the Makers of National Loose Leaf, Bound 


Books and Machine Bookkeeping Equipment 


NATIONAL 


Plan offers a complete form for 
the record and binders for housing the form. 
Since speed of reference is essential, the 
books chosen for housing are National Vis- 
ible Binders. 

In these binders forms are inserted so that the 
edge of each extends beyond the form above it. 
From twenty to thirty forms are on a page. On 
the visible margin left by the overlapping edge 
the information needed for finding a record is 
entered. To flag special facts colored signals are 
placed on this edge. Ten thousand names can 
be kept in a few square feet of vault space. 

The system is inexpensive to install—easy 
to operate—quick and authoritative. Its upkeep 
cost is low enough to make it immensely 
profitable to all bank departments. 

Call your local stationer, or mail the 
coupon for further information. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
Department 6-U Holyoke, Massachusetts 
Gentlemen: 


I'll be glad to know more about your Central 
File Plan for keeping Bank service personal. 


Name. 


Bank 


Address. 
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CONTAINS A DEED. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


A WILL. AN OLD BROOCH 


THE most prized tangible possessions of a family are kept in the lock box at their 


bank .. . for instance, a deed, a will, or a family heirloom. * «x There are no dupli- 


cates. These cannot be replaced. A family is entrusting its most valued possessions to 


the security of a vault . . . and to that great round door that seals this vault when 
closed. * * A Diebold Vault Door merits this trust. It is the guarantee of safety. 
Complete inspection service. . . . Vault doors equipped with Timken tapered roller bearings. 


Twenty-four-hour protection against daylight hold-up, burglary and fire is now available. 


DIEBOLD 


SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 


Cc AN TON... OH I O 


SEVENTY YEARS OF BANK SERVICE 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The“Hallewell” 
Vault Truck 


of Steel 


am 


Patent applied for 


Six card files—and hefty ones— 
carried at one time and trundled 
so easily. 

Height of truck same as desk 
so just slide off and on and 
avoid heavy lugging. 

It rolls on ball bearing, rubber 
tired wheels—easily, noiselessly. 


WRITE US 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Box 27 Jenkintown, Pa. 


Steel Cabinets 
Protect Against FIRE- 


What ? 

can’t be found? 

“Bound 

war? with yon 


Protection if your 


Pers are safe Papers.” ©, 


ighe into your fili 
FASTENERS, ing cabinets 


Learn How to Think 


You Can Do Nothing More Important 
A RECENT DISCOVERY BY 
President L. W. RAPEER, Ph.D., LL.D. 
(How to Solve Your Hardest Problems) 


Write RESEARCH UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 


One banker we know 
read it twice— 


“The Fundamentals of Good Bank Building” 


by Alfred Hopkins of 


HOPKINS & DENTZ, BANK ARCHITECTS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Published by BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


FROM A BUSY DESK 


By Hy. W. Sanders 


N a group of country bankers re- 
cently, the discussion turned to how 
much per acre could be loaned on 

land in a certain district. The sale 
value was about $250 to $350 per acre, 
and one naturally supposed that the 
mortgage limits would be about half 
that figure. Then it transpired that 
the bankers would not loan anything 
on the land unless it was occupied and 
being cultivated by a thoroughly com- 
petent grower who was likely to stay. 
In other words, the real 
basis of these credits was 
not the land at all, though 
security on the land was 
taken as collateral. The 
banks were really lending 
on their estimate of the 
character and capacity of 
the farmer in the good old 
fashioned way. 


* * * 


A month or two ago we 
mentioned Mr. Gilmore, 
of San Diego, who, though 
over eighty years of age, 
attends regularly to his 
bank duties. A correspondent in Mil- 
waukee writes to tell us of A. J. 
Frame, chairman of the board of the 
Waukesha National Bank, Waukesha, 
Wis., who is eighty-six years old and 
has been in active service with this 
one bank for sixty-eight years. This 
is a record that will be hard to beat. 
Congratulations to Mr. Frame. 


* * 


In Scotia, California, is a bank build- 
ing that is unique. The town is de- 
pendent upon the large plant of a big 
redwood lumber concern and the First 
National Bank is built of redwood logs. 
The conventional “Greek Temple” style 
of architecture is followed but the 
pillars at the front are magnificent 
redwood logs. There is a lawn about 
the building and when, in the watering 
of this lawn, the logs in the building 
are wetted, they still sprout, thereby 
justifying the scientific name for these 
splendid trees: ““Sequoia sempervirens” 
(everliving). 


* * 


Add to our collection of slang 
nomenclature for departments: ‘“‘Put 
it on the cooling board’”’ —used in con- 
nection with post-dated checks or other 
items that are left with the bank to be 
run in when good. This contribution 
from J. P. Adams, cashier of the Bank 
of Monroe, Monroe, Georgia. 


Mr. Sanders 


Recently an alert teller noticed some- 
thing suspicious about a check for a 
large amount that was presented for 
cashing. Because he paused to make 
some inquiries, the customer became 
angry, crossed the bank to the officers’ 
platform and complained loudly to an 
assistant cashier, telling him that if 
tellers treated him that way he would 
move his account —and so forth. The 
assistant cashier took him by the arm 
and went across to the paying tellers 
and told them, in presence 
of the customer, that he 
was a good customer of the 
bank and they were to place 
all the facilities of the in- 
stitution at his disposal, 
etc. A couple of weeks 
later the “customer” was 
revealed as a member of a 
skillful gang of criminals 
and had obtained various 
cash payments totaling 
$12,000 —all drawn against 
forged items that had been 
deposited to the account 
he had been building up for 
some six months. It would 
have been just as easy for that officer 
to have supported his tellers in their 
perfectly sound and proper measures 
of caution. He could have explained 
to the customer that precautions were 
taken by the bank in the customer’s 
own interest and that honest people 
had nothing to fear. In his anxiety 
to pacify the customer —whose wrath, 
of course, was feigned for the express 
purpose of creating a smoke-screen — 
he had let himself be used for the 
purpose of defrauding his own bank. 
How can we expect tellers and other 
junior employees to exercise adequate 
caution unless they are properly com- 
mended for doing so? 


* * * 


We recently had occasion to ask a 
number of the larger banks of the 
country for some samples of their 
forms, and, among others, asked for 
the form they used for the analysis of 
accounts. The other forms we re- 
ceived were all modern —obviously 
planned for rapid and efficient work 
with typewriters, bookkeeping ma- 
chines and so forth. The analysis 
forms were all arranged for pen and 
ink, or pencil, and were complicated 
and inefficient to the last degree. The 
inference we drew is that analysis, 
being new and experimental, has not 
yet been standardized on an efficiency 
basis. In the first attempts to perform 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


_ ought to bank 


at the new 
First 
National” 


Do your customers 
send their friends 
to your bank, too? 


PR OHIO, takes a lot of pride 
in its new First National Bank. 
Ledger clerks are busy opening new 
accounts. It’s so light and 
cheerful . . . you sense its 
friendly spirit the minute 
you step inside the door. 
And yet the bank has an 
air of being a place where 
securities are safe, where 
cash comes out right to the 
penny every afternoon. 


Art Metal Steel Banking 
Equipment contributes to 
this feeling. No prison bar 
cages . . . low glass partitions top 
the counters, supported by slim 
bronze uprights. Convenient coun- 
ters and desks, with Artolin tops 
and swift-gliding drawers, speed the 
work of the men behind the wickets. 


Sk 


DECORATED BRONZE PILASTERS supporting 
the tellers’ windows stand out in interesting sil- 
houette against the low glass partitions. 


Telephone and coupon booths are 
made up in grain walnut Art Metal 
Office Partitions. 


Customers frequently stop to ad- 
mire the ornamental Art Metal vault 
grille and check desks. Their delicate 
tracery, wrought in cast bronze... 
from the architect’s design ... 
effectively highspots the classic sim- 
plicity of the bank interior. 


Front - cage and back - cage, Art 
Metal banking equipment is doing a 
good job for First National. If you’re 
building a new bank . . . remodeling 


BRONZE AND STEEL 
FOR BANKS, 


Forty-five 


MY MONEY'S SAFE in a bank like this, cuz- 

tomers feel when they step inside the handsome 

new First National Bank in Salem, Ohio. The 
main banking room is pictured above. 


At left, details of the graceful cast bronze de- 
sign in the vault grille and check desks. 


an old one... thinking of buying a 
check tray or rearranging your offi- 
cers’ quarters . . . we'd like to work 
with you. We’ve been designing 
equipment for prominent banks for 
40 years—and of course our advice is 
free! Send an outline of your plans or 
requirements today to the Art Metal 
Construction Company, Jamestown, 
New York. 


Art 


JAMESTOWN ~ NEW YORK 


INTERIOR EQUIPMENT 
LIBRARIES AND PUBLIC 


BUILD- 


HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 
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Tue Tan Doesnt 


Wac tne Doc 
But...... 


...it's mighty important in giving him a feeling 
of efficiency and security. 


In much the same way, you don’t think in 
terms of the supplies when you adopt 
simplified trust accounting in your Trust 
Department. But proper records equipment, 
essential to any system, do make you 
secure in feeling you will reap the promised 
economy and efficiency. 


Let MSBee manufacture all the forms and 
equipment for your Burroughs Simplified 
Trust System...let trained M°Bee men install 
and service them. You pay no more for 
this unconditionally guaranteed equipment 
and personal service. 


Call your local M‘Bee office, or write direct. 


Binder Company BYE 
General Offices 


Athens, Ohio 


Accountine Recoros Equipment 
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the work, the banker has unconsciously 
reverted to his early training, before 
machines were introduced. 


* * * 


At a bankers’ meeting in Montana, 
a banker reported that a check of his 
accounts showed 564 with balances of 
less than $50. The editor of the local 
newspaper was moved to comment: 
“Ye gods! I thought I was the only 
man in Montana who did banking on 
such a scale as that. The news is 
most consoling.” 


* * * 


A bond salesman says that the reason 
why doctors are so often loaded up 
with inferior securities is because the 
doctor’s training makes him credulous. 
People are coming to him all the time 
and telling him the truth about their 
ailments. He gets the habit of be- 
lieving what is told him. The banker, 
on the other hand, is so often con- 
fronted with evasion or concealment 
of the true situation, that he becomes 
suspicious. Hence the banker is a 
much better security buyer than the 
doctor. It sounds logical. 


* * 


Harold Stonier, national educational 
director of the American Institute of 
Banking, gives us a name: “1920-1930, 
the Dynamic Decade.” 


* * * 


Trust companies and banks with 
trust departments are going to have a 
storage problem on their hands some 
of these days. The records are increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds and, in con- 
trast with bank records, all trust 
records must be kept. The trust 
officers can never tell when the full 
details and history of a trust may be 
required in court. A trust officer 
recently expressed the opinion that 
trust fees ought to include a definite 
amount that would be set aside in a 
special reserve, the interest on which 
would be applied to the care of records 
for an indefinite period. 


* * * 


One large San Francisco bank has 
made an interesting rule in its trust 
department. According to state law 
the promoters of new enterprises are 
allowed to spend not more than 20 
per cent for promotion. It is the 
custom to arrange with a trust com- 
pany or the trust department of a 
bank that all subscriptions shall be 
held in escrow pending the successful 
flotation of the plan. In the event that 
the project fails, the subscribers would 
get back 80 per cent of their money. 
According to the rule, this bank will 
accept no such trusts unless the pro- 


moters agree to carry the entire 
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AGAIN 
The Magnificent National 16-Inch Bank Door 


is selected to complete 


A BEAUTIFUL SETTING 


LOBBY VIEW OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 


NOTE LEVEL WALKWAY INTO VAULT 


Interior Views of 
THE BANK OF PHILADELPHIA & TRUST CO., Broad St. and Germantown Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HE last word in modern banking room equipment is reflected in the 
above. The door is known as the Plug Type formerly used only by 
the largest Federal Reserve Banks and similar sized installations. 
National is the only company making a complete standard line of plug 
type doors, 7 to 36 inches, at no greater cost than the “climb into your 
vault” type. Many exclusive designs available. Let us furnish details. 


Write today for our 40-page book shown below. It is yours for the asking. 
No obligation. You will find many facts of interest and value to you. 


THE NATIONAL SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


Works R. R. 6N. Michigan ‘Ave. 1429 Los Angeles St. 
CLEVELAND, U. S. A. SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
This Book % The National Safe and Lock Co. 
FREE 2345 East 69th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me your FREE book on National Bank Vault Doors and full in- 
ry Seen formation on the subjects I have checked below. 
OODaylight Robbery (Vault Linings OGrille Partitions 
of O)Safe Deposit Boxes [Vault Systematizers [Chests OVault Lockers 
|| wvitalimportance to 
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THE BURROUGHS 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE — LONDON 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


promotion risk themselves. If the deal 
fails, the subscribers must get their 
money back in full. If it succeeds, 
then the promoters can get their 
organization expenses. This plan has 
been an effective deterrent to the less 
desirable type of promotion. 


* * * 


In San Francisco the visiting banker 
notices a contrast between new and old. 
There is the head office of the Bank of 
Italy, a billion dollar institution, head 
of 274 branches and affiliated with one 
of the largest corporate structures in 
the world. Right outside the building, 
every few minutes the traffic is held up 
while a little old cable-car, of the style 
of 1890, is run on a turntable and the 
driver and conductor, with the assist- 
ance of one or two willing passengers, 
push it around by hand so that it can 
run back up the hill again. Private 
business moves much faster than public 
business. 


* * * 


“Saving,” says a columnist, “is a 
simple matter. You just buckle down 
and make money faster than your 
family can spend it.” 


* * * 


A number of California banks have 
been defrauded by a simple ruse. A 
man goes in with a check for about 
$200 saying that he had bought a small 
chicken farm in the locality and wants 
to open a savings account. He gets 
the account opened and takes the book 
with him. <A couple of hours later he 
comes back and says he very badly 
needs some fifty or sixty dollars, and 
will the banker please telephone at his 
expense to see if the check is good. The 
item is drawn on a bank twenty miles 
away. Thrown off guard, pleased at 
having a new depositor, several bankers 
telephoned as desired (the amount 
being small), received a message that 
the purported drawer of the check was 
good (the signature was a clumsy 
forgery) and paid the man his fifty 
dollars. 


* * * 


The service charge is virtually uni- 
versal in California, and discussions at 
bank groups now center on the best 
way to handle service charges, rather 
than on any general considerations of 
their justification or desirability. In 
San Diego there is a graduated service 
charge plan in operation whereby a 
certain number of checks may be 
drawn, and a charge per item imposed 
on all above such a minimum. Some 
bankers favor the “Oklahoma Plan” of 
allowing a check to each $10 of col- 
lected balance. Most of the clearing 
houses and county groups stick to the 
original method of a flat rate of 50 
cents to $1 per month on balances 


Forty-nine 


(pm 


BACK OF YOUR 


CHECK STANDS 
YOUR NAME AND 


REPUTATION 


You can effectively capitalize the pride you have in 
both through checks made on La Monte National 
Safety Paper—crisp ... distinctive . . . safe. 

By embodying your individual emblem in this 
standard check paper, you can gain added prestige 
{or your institution and give new force to advertis- 
ing its service, 

Your checks have a hidden value...a double 
value ... and you can realize a handsome return 
on them, if they are made on La Monte National 


Safety Paper. 


We'll gladly prepare sketches of a special 
design for you, free of cost. George la Monte & 


Son, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


ec FREE—An unusual sample 
<. book of checks, G-6, made on 
LaMonte National Safety Paper. 
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Cool, light, well ventilated offices even under the most brilliant sun 


LIGHT, WITHOUT GLARE... 
Ventilation Without Drafts 


ITH Victoria Venetians at your windows, a soft, mellow light is 
evenly diffused to all parts of the room. Objectionable sun 
glare is eliminated without diminishing the natural light. 


Better ventilation, too, is assured by these better blinds. By easy, quick 
adjustment they deflect air upwards if desired and prevent valuable 
papers being blown from tables or desks. 


Victoria Venetians, once installed, serve faithfully all through the year. 
They render working conditions more pleasant, business surroundings 
more attractive. 


Investigate Victoria Venetians before you spend another cent for window 
equipment. Send for descriptive booklet today. 


THE BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. bd 
Aa 


BLINDS SINCE 1894 
“ALWAYS READY TO SERVE™ 


Norwalk, Ohio 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ICTORIA 


VENETIANS 
The Better Blinds— 


—---------------7 


THE BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO., Norwalk, Ohio 


Please send me literature on Victoria Venetian Blinds. 


| 
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falling below a certain level, usually 
either $50 or $100. Nearly all impose 
a charge of from 25 to 50 cents on 
items returned N.S. F. An interesting 
aspect of the matter is the treatment of 
customers who also have balances in 
savings accounts. Some banks have 
exempted them, others have laid down 
a limit of say $500 necessary to get 
exemption. The weight of opinion is 
against exempting them at all, the 
feeling being that interest at 4 per cent 
is liberal and does not entitle the de- 
positor to free service in the com- 
mercial department as well. One group 
of banks, in starting their service 
charge, did not charge such customers 
until the end of the half-yearly interest 
period, then notified all that service 
charges would be imposed from that 
time onward, and suggested that by 
a transfer of some funds from savings 
to commercial, the charge would be 
avoided. As a result many people 
strengthened their balances in this way. 


* 


* * 


In a big branch banking system, the 
daily statements as they come in from 
the branches must be consolidated into 
one statement for the bank as a whole. 
Then the officers must calculate how 
much reserve they should have at the 
Federal Reserve Bank, secondary re- 
serves and so forth. At month-ends 
and the half-yearly closing periods, 
there are earnings reports, complex in- 
come tax calculations, inventories of 
premises, furniture and fixtures, etc., 
to be handled. The work is so im- 
portant and complicated that a new 
and important executive position is 
coming into being. 


* * * 


Is shooting practice desirable for 
employees? Some bankers are strongly 
recommending instruction in the use 
of firearms to all employees as a 
measure of protection against bandits. 
Others urge caution on the ground of 
danger of accidents, though most 
maintain that bank officers should arm 
themselves and learn to shoot straight. 
Expressions of opinion on this matter 
would be welcomed by this writer. 


Follow-Through for the 
Merger 


(Continued from page 20) 


income and expense positions, which 
creates overdrawn cash income posi- 
tions to the extent of the receivables. 
This will be eliminated by subsequent 
collections. 

From this point the accrual depart- 
ment increases receivables and credits 
period-to-date earnings each day with 
the amount of daily earnings and re- 
duces receivables with the actual 
Payables 


amount of cash collections. 


are treated accordingly. 
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GILBERT 


The new idea in safety check 
papers,---Gilbert Safety Bond.--- 

is immediately recognized by it’s 
patternless surface. Through ex- 
haustive laboratory experiments a 
check paper has been developed which 
although not obviously safety paper. com- ‘im 
bines maximum of safety with a degree of 
legibility possible only with this plain, one 
tone check paper. The protective features in- 
herent in Gilbert Safety Bond being of a chemical 
nature, legibility has not been sacrificed for safety. 


Your printer or lithographer will gladly show you samples in a 


complete range of attractive colors. 


GILBERT PAPERCOMPANY, MENASHA, WIS. 


SAFELY 


CHECK PAPER 
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Who Contemplate Building 
or Remodelling— 


HOGGSON BROTHERS| 
offer 


1. The Right Start 


By a Guaranteed Final Cost, 
based on a careful survey of 
the Bank’s requirements and 
specific plans to meet them. 


2. Guaranteed Quality 


Through Undivided Respon- 
sibility. Design, Construc- 
tion, Materials and Total 
Cost Covered and Guaran- 
teed by a Single Contract. 


3. Economy 


Through Experienced Man- 
agement. 

Through Savings in Time: 
By Template Plan, Prog- 
ress Charts and Perma- 
nent Field Organization. 

Through Savings in Cost of 
Materials: By Knowledge 
of Sources and Quantity 
Purchases. 


4. Specialized Experience 
In Designing, Constructing 


and Equipping Banks for a 
period of thirty-five years. 


Winsted Savings Bank 
Winsted, Conn. 


Designed, —— and Equipped 


HOGGSON 
BROTHERS 


Our record of hundreds of 

satisfactorily completed banks 

and of enthusiastic owners is 

the best proof of our ability 
to serve you. 


BROTHERS 
485 Fifth Avenue, New. York, N. 
Cleveland  Chartotte, 
The Best Bank Buildings 

the Least Cost 


About Statement Envelopes 


Recently a large New York bank came to us 


Hold-Up Protection 
Without False Alarms 


PADUA hold-up protection used for years 

by New York’s largest banks, is effective 
and certain when needed. You are safe 
from the gunman and from false alarms, too. 
Padua units improve older style systems. 


Lift of toot sets off alarm. No false alarm via the mop. 


PADUA Hold-Up Alarm Corporation 
49 Seneca Street Cohoes, N. Y. 


with a problem. Many of their statement 
envelopes—those that were bulky—came out 
of the sealing machine unsealed or only half- 
sealed. We studied this problem and finally 
solved it by supplying an Amestyle Sealwell 
Mailing Envelope with special flap attached. 
Now, every one of this bank’s statement en- 
velopes emerges from the sealing machine 
fully and efficiently sealed. No matter what 
envelope or mailing difficulty you may en- 
counter, we are equipped to solve it for you. 


Write for free sample of special 
envelopes leading banks are using 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO. 
55 Sudbury Street - BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Narrowing Profits 
in Bonds 


(Continued from page 11) 


offices in towns of moderate size 
everywhere. They are no_ longer 
leaving distribution largely to banks 
and the smaller dealers, but are making 
an effort to retain all the profit, from 
borrower to investor. 

Prior to 1900, practically all securi- 
ties distribution was conducted from 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 
Even in 1912, when the Investment 
Bankers’ Association was _ formed, 
nearly all the members were in these 
and a few other centers. There was a 
scattering of dealers in smaller cities, 
but their percentage of the total was 
very small. The importance of the 
developments that have resulted in a 
number of the largest houses blanketing 
the retail field today, should not be 
under-estimated. 

The extension of their retail activities 
in the last year or two has largely 
neutralized the effect on the elimination 
of many smaller organizations and the 
mergers of others. The bond depart- 
ment’s chief rival now is the nation- 
wide bond house, whose gross profit is 
frequently twice as great. . 


"THERE are fewer long-profit bonds 

now than during 1925-1928 (perhaps 
fortunately so). Then, the profit was 
frequently sufficient to justify bond 
salesmen penetrating the byways. They 
solicited from clerks, conductors, any- 
one who had as much as $500 or even 
less. “Baby” bonds were urged to 
build good will and future business. 
The profits were sufficient. If a sales- 
man sold only one high-profit bond a 
day, he paid his way easily. 

This contrasts sharply with today’s 
situation. As an example, there re- 
cently has been a succession of railroad 
bond issues which were offered to 
dealers and banks at a distributing 
profit of 1 per cent to 1144 percent. An 
issue of $50,000,000 was underwritten 
at 2 per cent gross, out of which the 
bank-distributor made 1 per cent. 
About the only bonds that will sell are 
those that mean little profit to the 
bank. 

It is obvious that the salesman can- 
not go far afield on such bonds. Ex- 
pensive sales efforts are automatically 
barred. If aman spends a day selling 
one such bond, he has lost money for 
the bank. The distributive spread has 
shrunk in investment banking, just as 
it has in a great many other industries, 
although to a greater degree. 

A great many investors have become 
so well informed that they bear no 
resemblance to themselves as of five 
years ago. Others have not progressed 
that far, but they are learning. As 
investors become educated financially 
and begin to know what they want, 
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Fiw people realize how 
greatly the automotive industry relies upon 
Cleveland . . . in the production of parts 
and accessories it is an international center. 

Rearing huge stacks into the sky are some 
210 plants from which comes an annual vol- 
ume of $202,000,000 worth of frames, bodies, 
castings, forgings, parts and accessories, that 
feed the automobile, truck, tractor and air- 
plane factories of the world. Yet this vast 
volume of automotive products represents but 
18.5 per cent of the aggregate industrial pro- 
duction of Cleveland— America’s Industrial 
Capital. 

Keeping step with the progress of commerce 
and industry, the Central United National 
Bank has grown in resourcefulness for banking 
service. For each distinctive need finds in this 
institution specialized knowledge and seasoned 
strength. A wide diversity of interests assures 
a wise administration of the funds of an 


industrious people. 
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SERVING WORLD LEADERS 
IN A BASIC INDUSTRY... 


CENTRAL UNITED NATIONAL BANK 


Largest 


National Banok in 
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HE blow of a hammer, the buzz of a drill, 
ha heat or roar of a torch—any dis- 
turbance on the surface of or within your 
vault attracts the “ear” of Phonetalarm. The 
sensitive sound detectors on the ceiling of 
the vault operate and cause an immediate 
alarm to be transmitted by the A. D. T. Vault 
Alarm. 


A. D.T. Phonetalarm is listed as an approved 


Grade “A” system by the Underwriters. Fur- 


nished either for local operation or for op- 
eration through A.D.T. Central Stations in 
principal cities throughout the U. S. 


On old vaults or new—install A. D. T. Phonet- 
alarm. Write for new descriptive folder. 


Controlled Companies of 


American District Telegraph Company 
155 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


@p4314 


NO PASTING TO DO ON 
The “All Automatic’’ 


EASY SNAP 


COLLAPSIBLE STORAGE 
FILE BOXES 
“Worth Your Consideration”’ 


47 SIZES — LOWEST PRICES 
Sample on Request 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. 


New Brighton, 30 Church St. 
Pa. New York City 
California distributor: 
Banco Corporation, Ltd., San Francisco . = BOTTOM 
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there is steadily less room for wide 
profit margins in the underwriting and 
distribution of investment issues. 

However painful it may be, the 
elimination of wide profit margins is 
obviously necessary to trim costs 
where such costs have been predicated 
on conditions that no longer exist. 
But the bank is at an advantage in its 
own field, which consists largely of its 
commercial banking customers. These 
it can reach at less expense than any 
other agency. Outside these, it may 
find competition with the big houses 
more difficult — profitable competition, 
that is. 

Distributing bonds, which a short 
time ago was chiefly a straight sales 
effort, is steadily becoming an advisory 
business. Sales costs are automatically 
reduced as investment service is de- 
veloped on a plane where the investor’s 
complete confidence is retained. 


Participations in Safety— 
Plus 


(Continued from page 13) 


concerning its essential features in 
many places. It is explained by 
Fletcher Trust executives that while 
the various forms actually involved in 
the new plan have been copyrighted by 
Fletcher Savings and Trust Company, 
the use of the idea by other financial 
institutions cannot be prohibited. Al- 
ready several bank and trust company 
executives in Indiana and in other 
large centers in neighboring states have 
begun to study the advantages of the 
plan with a view to developing similar 
programs in their own institutions. 
Technically there are several pro- 
nounced advantages for the organiza- 
tions which decide to set up such trust 
funds and sell beneficial interests in 
them —but probably only those inter- 
ested in offering their clienteles the 
utmost in safety and assured return 
will adopt the exact system now in use 
by Fletcher Trust. For there is no- 
where in the program, as operated by 
the Indianapolis institution, a bit of 
hope for Tom, Dick and Harry if they 
are to continue to seek speculative 
profits by investing their savings on 
margin in Elysian Lye, Inc. 

The new form of investment is de- 
signed solely for the protection of 
principal and for the assurance of a 
reasonable, but certain, return. It is 
designed, in a word, to promote happy 
and healthful sleeping hours for fi- 
nancial philosophers who give as much 
study to the problem of how to keep 
their wealth as they do to the primary 
business of accumulating that wealth. 
And it appears that in the present 
market, at least, there is an important 
number of investors who wish to be in 
that select crowd of men “whosleep 
o’nights.” 
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Canadian Notes and 
Comment 


By G.A.G. 


FEW more savings customers 
now return to the fold,” said 

a manager of.a Canadian city 
branch in commenting on a sharp re- 
action of the stock market. There are 
many indications that customers, who 
had forsaken the savings departments 
of the banks for the more spectacular 
stock and grain markets, are now re- 
newing regular savings habits. One 
manager says he has noticed that a 
slump in the markets usually brings 
several new accounts to his branch. 
This, he says, is an indication that 
many amateur traders are still wary 
and ready to jump out at the first sign 
of bad weather. The Canadian char- 
tered bank statement for March also 
indicates the comeback of the humble 
savings account—notice, or savings, 
deposits having taken a sharp turn 
upward for the first time since the 
October and November stock crash. 
The following table shows the trend of 
the Canadian savings total from Oc- 
tober, 1929 to March, 1930: 


November.......... 1,453,060,773 

December.......... 1,434,405,212 

1,439,814,064 

1,439,735,775 

* 


Fifteen years and thirty lashes was 
the sentence imposed on a bandit who 
recently held up a branch bank in 
Toronto. A seventeen-year-old girl, 
who was implicated in the holdup and 
who incidentally was the first girl to 
face a charge of this nature in Toronto, 
will be sent to a reformatory for two 
years. Bandits who believe that the 
wheels of justice grind slowly may 
revise their opinion when they examine 
the “‘log’”’ of this holdup. 

Time of robbery. . . .3:00 p.m. April 24 
Bandits arrested. . .5:30 p.m. same day 
Arraigned in Court.......... April 25 


While the Toronto papers were com- 
menting on the speed in which the 
court disposed of this case, ‘‘Caduceus,”’ 
the excellently edited staff magazine 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
contained another bit of rather ominous 
news for the bandit. A little note in 
the social column informed its readers 
that the staff association, embracing 
the Commerce branches in Toronto, 
had added revolver practice to its 
“recreational” activities. 


* * * 


Evidence submitted at the trial of 
the Toronto bank bandits showed that 


WHERE STAKES ARE HIGHEST 


EVERY CONTACT COUNTS 


In St. Louis there are certain residen- 
tial districts from which all banks’ 


best individual customers are drawn. Here are the prosperous, progressive 
families for whom manufacturers of automobiles and furniture, of clothing 
and jewelry style their products. Here live the leaders who control the 
business enterprises of the city. These families swell the legions of Amer- 


ican travelers. @ While they are traveling, there are a surprising number 
of matters which the bank may attend to for them—bond redemptions, 
trusts, storage of valuables. By developing A. B. A. Cheque sales you may 
reach this market at the right time and in your own office—for they must 
come to the bank to buy their Cheques. @ While your customers are 
away your contact with them is maintained, for they are reminded of your 
bank every time they see its name on their A.B. A. Cheques. 


A-B-A CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 


OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF AN.ERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


the holdup men had planned a raid on 
another branch bank in the city but 
had changed their plans because “‘they 
noticed the manager was wearing a 
service badge and they concluded 
therefore that he was handy with a 
gun.’ This has prompted one Canadian 
banker to suggest that the ratio of 
holdups might be kept down if ex- 
service men on the staffs of Canadian 
and American banks would display 
their service badges prominently while 
on duty. 


* * * 


An examination of Canadian bank 


expansion and construction plans under 
way or about to commence, should 
convince the pessimists that Canadian 
bankers consider the present lull in 
business only a passing phase and an 
opportunity to prepare for the next 
upturn which, it is now generally be- 
lieved, is not far off. From all sections 
of the Dominion come the announce- 
ments of new buildings and new 
branches with practically all the char- 
tered banks sharing in the expansion. 
In Toronto 750 workmen are employed 
on the construction of the new 
$6,000,000 thirty-four-story Head 


Office building of the Canadian Bank 
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of Commerce. At Vancouver, B. C., 
work is being pushed on the seventeen- 
story building of the Royal Bank of 
Canada. The Bank of Montreal has 
announced a $700,000 bank building 
for Calgary, Alberta. A $700,000 addi- 
tion to the Bank of Nova Scotia’s main 
branch at Winnipeg is nearing com- 
pletion. The Bank of Nova Scotia has 
also announced plans for a five-story 
building at Halifax, Nova Scotia. As 
an indication that this expansion is not 
being confined to the Dominion, is the 
announcement by the Royal Bank that 
property has been purchased in Lon- 
don, England, for the erection of an 
eight-story building, five floors of 


which will house the business of the 
Royal Bank’s office in London. 


* * * 


It would be interesting to know just 
what proportion of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment’s 25-cent note issue has been 
acquired by souvenir hunters. The 
Government circulation statement for 
March showed $1,380,648 of these little 
notes outstanding as at March 31, 
1930. ‘“Shinplasters,” as they are 
called in Canada, are popular with 
large mail-order houses for returning 
small amounts to customers. The 
general public also uses them for the 
same purpose and every branch bank 


: One of the World’s Greatest Banks 


2 WV Jen the Bank of Manhattan Trust Company was organized, there § 
aE was only one other bank in New York City. The story of how it 2 
secured its charter is one of the most interesting chapters in American % 


financial history. Today this bank is one of worldwide importance and 
York is proud that its product protects the funds of this great institution. 
The vault equipment installed by us for the Bank of Manhattan Trust 
Company comprises one of the most complete installations in the world. 
Each of the five vaults are protected by a specially designed steel lining, 
in which is incorporated “Infusite,”’ York's torch-resisting metal, together 
with other special materials capable of resisting any method of attack. All 
the vault walls contain a special type of concrete reinforcement. The 
safe deposit vault is protected with a vault entrance of the circular type, 
s 30 inches in net solid thickness, and 
ile Ww ventilation is facilitated through special 
i emergency doors of the same thickness. 
The security vaults and the trust 
vaults are protected by rectangular 
entrances each 30 inches in net solid 
thickness, and are equipped with 
emergency entrances of the same 
thickness. 
The vaults of this bank are an age 
defying testimonial to modern safety 
and to York excellence. 


YORK SAFE and LOCK 
COMPANY 


York, Pennsylvania 


One of the world’s tallest skyscrapers, the home of 

the Bank of Manhattan Trust Company. Below is 

jhe one of the York Vaults installed for this 
nk. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW HAVEN 
BALTIMORE HOUSTON 
BOSTON MONTREAL, CANADA CHICAGO 
NEW YORK HONOLULU, HAWAIL CLEVELAND 
SPATTLE PARIS, FRANCE WASHINGTON 
8T. LOUIS HAVANA, CUBA LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO TOKYO, JAPAN PITTSBURGH 
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has to keep a supply on hand to fill a 
fairly stable local demand. Around 
Christmas time the banks receive many 
requests for shinplasters for remem- 
brances and gifts to children. Canada 
has been attracting a heavy tourist 
traffic in recent years and good roads 
and the motor car have given the 
Dominion an opportunity to welcome 
many tourists from the southern states 
who are making their initial visit to 
tne country. Many of the southerners 
are coming in contact with Canada’s 
currency for tne first time and take the 
opportunity of acquiring a “‘two-bit” 
bill as a little memento of their trip. 
A branch bank at a border point, 
through which a heavy tourist traffic 
passes, reports a steady demand for 
shinplasters all through the tourist 
season. 


* * * 


The appointment of W. A. Bog and 
Jackson Dodds as joint general man- 
agers of the Bank of Montreal, marks 
a departure in Canadian banking. Mr. 
Bog and Mr. Dodds succeed the late 
H. B. MacKenzie who died while at 
his duties, after a long and distinguished 
banking career. In announcing the 
appointments, the board of directors 
of the bank stated that they were 
adopting a policy which had been suc- 
cessfully put into practice by a number 
of the larger banks in the United 
Kingdom. The growth of the country 
and the expansion of the business of 
the Canadian chartered banks has 
added materially to the duties of 
general managers in recent years and 
the new step appears to be in line with 
the modern policy of business to safe- 
guard the health of valuable executives 
by easing the burden wherever possible. 


* * * 


One Canadian banker stationed at 
a branch in a district which was largely 
settled by newcomers to Canada, was 
successful in acquiring several sub- 
stantial savings accounts from illiterate 
customers by the simple method of 
teaching them how to sign their 
names. This manager discovered that 
some of his casual customers were 
quite ready to deposit their money but 
felt that their inability to write would 
complicate the withdrawal of the 
funds. After a few lessons in writing, 
some of these clients not only appreci- 
ated his interest but also reciprocated 
by bringing in some fairly substantial 
sums for deposit which had reposed in 
granaries and other insecure hiding 
places for years. Many of them com- 
menced to use the safety deposit and 
other services of the bank, once the ice 
was broken and they became familiar 
with banking methods. 

The news of this resourceful banker’s 
success spread abroad and a brother 
officer at a nearby point, on hearing of 
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the plan, came to the conclusion that 
it could be adapted to his branch wita 
profit. Selecting an illiterate who had 
been using the bank spasmodically and 
whom he suspected of keeping a sub- 
stantial portion of his savings on 
his premises, the manager tactfully 
broached the subject and his customer 
readily fell in with his suggestions. 
“Mike,” as he was familiarly known to 
the staff, became an interested and 
conscientious pupil and, after some 
patient instruction, perfected a sig- 
nature which would have defied a 
forger to imitate or a listing clerk to 
decipher. Mike was proud of his 
newly acquired ability and after ex- 
perimenting with a small sum in the 
bank and finding out how easily it 
could be withdrawn, he added to his 
account and built up quite a respectable 
total. The manager was congratulat- 
ing himself on the success of his pupil 
when one day Mike dropped into his 
sanctum and announced triumphantly 
that it was unnecessary to continue 
with the lessons. Puzzled by this 
backsliding, the manager asked Mike 
the reason for his sudden lack of 
interest. ‘Me buy a name the last 
time in city,”’ said Mike, ‘‘much better 
than old one.”’ With that, his cus- 
tomer produced a rubber stamp bear- 
ing his name in large printed letters. 
As Mike demonstrated the legibility of 
his “‘new name’”’ which covered half the 
check, the manager gazed sadly on and, 
settling back, prepared to commence a 
new series of lessons with a legal flavor 
on the limitations of rubber stamps in 
banking. 


* * * 


The manager of a small branch in the 
Canadian Middle West has added sub- 
stantially to the exchange and com- 
mission account of his branch by a 
collection plan which originated from 
a casual motor jaunt into the country. 
Having occasion to visit a farmer cus- 
tomer living several miles distant, he 
invited his staff to accompany him. As 
the day was ideal for a motor trip and 
the cash had been “‘safely put to bed,” 
they all, with exception of the junior, 
agreed with alacrity. The junior 
announced regretfully that he had 
fourteen ‘“‘P-A’s” (power of attorney 
for acceptance of draft) to go out on 
the mail. In order to give his youthful 
collection clerk a lift, the manager dug 
in to help him and at once discovered 
that the majority of the drafts were on 
merchants at small points on their 
route. Here was a chance to give the 
drawers a little better than usual col- 
lection service. So he suggested to the 
Junior that he could combine business 
with pleasure by making a personal 
presentation. The junior agreed, went 
through his collection files and soon 
had a sizable pile of drafts on country 
merchants at the two or three bank- 


less points they proposed to visit. 

The result of the journey was en- 
lightening. Not only were a large pro- 
portion of the drafts accepted but also 
in many instances where there had 
been small errors in amounts, the 
traveling bankers took requisitions for 
remittances and money orders for part- 
payments. In presenting the drafts, 
these bankers made some contacts that 
resulted in new accounts. In one case 
where they had been sending power of 
attorney for acceptance by mail over a 
long period, they found that the 
recipient did not understand the legal 
phraseology of the form, had been per- 
mitting his paper to go back un- 
accepted and was remitting by postal 
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note. A short explanation was all that 
was needed to put the country mer- 
chant on the right track—with the 
result that his drafts were well attended 
to in the future, with the collection 
profits of the branch benefiting. The 
initial journey having resulted so favor- 
ably for the bank, the manager ar- 
ranged to make it weekly service and 
had a member of his staff visit each of 
the little points on stated days. The 
branch has not only built up an 
enviable collection reputation with 
drawers, but also has almost doubled 
commissions on collections. The sav- 
ing of postage on the collection notices 
has practically paid for the cost of 
the trip. 


When your clients 


have financial prob- 


lems, they call on you 


for advice. When you 


are face to face with a 
lock problem, the 65 


years’ experience of the 


S &G organization 


stands ready to serve 


you. 


Sargent & Greenleaf 


Rochester 


Easton National Bank, Easton, Pa. de- 
signed, erected, decorated and furnished by 
Tilghman-Moyer Company, Allentown, Pa. 


New York 
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Hotels 


that keep ahead 


your demands 


The traveling public didn’t demand a 
bath with every room, or circulating 
ice water, or a morning paper under 
the door at no cost — until Hotels 
Statler inaugurated these improve- 
ments. 

Neither did you hear anyone ask if 
there was radio reception in every 
room at no extra cost — until Hotels 
Statler made that standard equip- 
ment in these hotels. 

And it’s going on all the time. 


HOTELS 


BOSTON 
BUFFALO 


CLEVELAND 
DETRONT 


There are bed-head reading lamps, 
full-length mirrors, colorful furnish- 
ings, even threaded needles in the pin- 
cushions in every room. 

In restaurants there is the widest 
variety, ranging from formal a la 
carte service to lunch-room or cafe- 
terias. 

But it is in Statler Service that 
this policy of keeping ahead of your 
demands is most noticeable. Statler 
employees are not only instructed 
but are frained in courtesy and help- 
fulness. They, too, keep ahead of 
your demands. 


STATLER 


LOUIS 


NEW YORK 
| Hote/ Pennsylvania 
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Phantom Pistols 


(Continued from page 29) 


Director Clutchbill admitted to himself 
the thing would remain a mystery up 
to the moment they went to the polls. 

On the evening of the meeting, Mr. 
Clutchbill was as restless as a midnight 
tomcat. By raking his brain, he 
managed to think of something that 
would take him down street a half 
hour before the meeting at the bank. 
He had sometime back been measured 
for a new pair of spectacles, and he set 
off instantly to get them at Nelt 
Udall’s watch tinkering and optical 
shop below the bank. It is probably 
safe to say there was also another 
thought in Mr. Clutchbill’s uncon- 
scious mind; Nelt Udall’s shop was 
directly across the street from one of 
the three directors. To have a last 
word before going into meeting could 
do no harm. 

Mr. Clutchbill knew before he laid 
a hand on the latch of Nelt Udall’s 
shop that Nelt would be in. The old 
optician and watch tinker usually went 
to bed in the rear of his shop at 2 in 
the morning and opened for business 
at 4 in the afternoon. 


S Mr. Clutchbill came in, Nelt 

lifted a shaggy head from a watch 
movement and examined his caller 
weirdly through the magnifying glass 
hanging from one eye. 

“Huh . . hello, Aaron. 
glasses is done.” 

“Fetch ’em out and let me see if I 
can look through ’em.” 

“There,” exclaimed Nelt after 
mounting the new glasses on Mr. 
Clutchbill’s thin Wellington beak and 
giving him a paper. ““The bottoms of 
*em are for reading print and the tops 
of ’em for looking off. Can you see the 
print?” 

“Sharper than a mink’s toenail!’ 

“That’s good. Now try looking off 
out of the window.” 

Mr. Clutchbill went to the window, 
and gazed out into the twilight. He 
could see in the new glasses like a hawk 
and he scrutinized the veranda of the 
house across the street hoping to see 
the bank director who lived there. 

““They’re just like a telescope, Nelt,” 
praised Mr. Clutchbill. 

Suddenly Mr. Clutchbill leaned 
sharply forward. A car had swung up 
to the curb in front of the house across 
the way. The fat face of President 
Perkins glowed back of the steering 
wheel. Beside him on the seat the 
familiar face of another director could 
be made out. The car had been there 
but a second when the third director 
came out on the veranda, waved a 
black handkerchief playfully, thrust it 
hurriedly in his coat pocket and started 
for the car. At this signal, if such 
it was, President Perkins suddenly 
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became excited, shook his head, looked 
anxiously around the locality and then 
motioned quickly for the director to 
hurry. 

‘““‘What’s the matter with yuh —they 
sting yuh eyes?” piped up Nelt Udall 
watching Mr. Clutchbill curiously. 

“No. . . no. What time is it? 
I’ve got to get out of here—out the 
back door, too.” 

“Be yuh sick?” squalled Nelt, nerv- 
ously trotting after Mr. Clutchbill as 
the latter hastily let himself out Nelt’s 
back door. 

When that black handkerchief had 
waved playfully on the veranda across 
the street, its possible meaning had 
flashed on Mr. Clutchbill’s sensitive 
mind. He hurried home by a back way 
and entered his cottage by the back 
door. At 10 minutes to 8, the exact 
time it would take one to walk from 
the cottage to the bank, he appeared 
unruffled at his front door, walked 
earnestly down to the street and 
started for the bank under the maples 
which stood like black sentinels at the 
edge of night. 

Suddenly, as Mr. Clutchbill came 
opposite the dark blur of a lilac bush, 
his body jerked and froze. 

“Put ’em up!” cut out of the dark- 
ness in a hiss. 


THE dull blue gleam of an auto- 

matic’s barrel, a low-pulled slouch 
hat, black handkerchief mask and black 
sweater crept swiftly forward from the 
bush. 

“One squawk and you’re through!” 
grated out of the mask. 

The hands of Director Clutchbill 
were motionless beside his ears. 

The man with the gun slid forward. 
A hand reached for Mr. Clutchbill’s 
breast pocket. 

Director Clutchbill held his breath 
but one of his claws slowly hooked. 
Suddenly his hand raked down jerking 
the mask from the face in front of him. 

“So!. . . as I suspected,” tooted 
Mr. Clutchbill. 

The young bank director in front of 
Mr. Clutchbill dropped his gun on the 
grass. 

“Huh!” he gargled. 

“T knew all about this . . better 
walk down to the bank along with me 
and let Perkins and his friend keep on 
waiting over there on the back street 
in their car,” ordered the old director 
calmly. 

“You knew all about it! And they 
got me into this! I suppose they think 
they are taking this way to initiate me 
because I’m the newest director . ' 
I’ve heard Perkins always likes to. 
Perkins was going to show you how 
easy a holdup could happen in this 
town. And they made me the goat. 
Well, let ’em wait now till sunrise. I’m 


going with you and vote for your 
modern policy.” 


flying fingers of the fastest operator. 


pay you well. 


1477 So. Division Ave. - 


iTEELCAS 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 
Makers of a Complete Line of Metal Desks 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Fifty-nine 


IF YOU KNEW 


— that American manufacturing genius had produced a desk that would 
have a direct bearing on your net profits, you would undoubtedly desire to 
add it to the efficiency equipment of your office. 


The new Steelcase Calculating Machine Desk is the demand of the hour where figures count 
and fingers falter. This “‘efficiency’’ desk makes fast calculating work easier and speeds the 
It is small and compact, saves valuable office space, and 
makes a “‘hit’’ with every operator because it insures more speed with greater ease. 


STEELCASE CALCULATING MACHINE DESKS 


are demonstrated and sold by good office equipment dealers everywhere. 
Ask your dealer to show you this “‘first aid’’ to speed, ease, and accuracy 
in calculating machine work, or write to us for detailed information. It will 


$45.00 


PACIFIC COAST 
POINTS, 


$48.50 


. FOUND WHERE BUSINESS SUCCEEDS 


A few moments later they were in 
the directors’ room of the Ferndale 
National. No one had showed up ex- 
cept the director who had been down 
to the city with Mr. Clutchbill when 
the old gentleman had discovered the 
new open “‘art motif” in banking. 

The minutes ticked off. At half past 
eight President Perkins and the other 
director came in and gazed curiously 
at their lost companion who sat so 
close to Mr. Clutchbill he appeared to 
be his prisoner. 

*“Well!l!’’? shouted President Perkins, 
looking at the prodigal son narrowly, 

“‘where . 


“This meeting is open,” objected 


Director Clutchbill, standing up with 
bristling goatee. ‘‘We’re voting ‘yes’ 
to make this bank modern and ‘no’ to 
let her stay ancient. Put your ballots 
in this hat.” 

“Something mysterious is_ being 
pulled,” started President Perkins. 

“You going to vote or ain’t yuh?” 
inquired Director Clutchbill, drowning 
Perkin’s voice. 

Two minutes later the box was 
turned. It was President Perkins who 
counted the five ballots. There were 
three “‘yes’s.”’ 

‘“‘Now, I’ve got to be going,” stated 
Mr. Clutchbill, jumping up nimbly on 
the heels of success. And then to 
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Enables operators, typists and other office workers to 
sit in a comfortable and healthful position during 
their work. The support for the back—at the exact 
spot where the spine needs support—is an extremely 
important factor in the promotion of health, vigor, 
alertness and efficiency. 


All metal construction, easy adjustment without 
tools, ball bearing swivel and thick cushions are a few 
of the features of the Burroughs Chair. For more 
information call or write the local Burroughs office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


ADJUSTABLE TO ANY POSITION 
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THE BURROUGHS 


President Perkins: ‘Be sure and lock 
tne door when you go out; there’s been 
considerable loose signaling from front 
verandas and you’d be surprised how 
many holdup fellers is loose around 
town this evening.” 


Nine Letters to the 
Messers. “B” 


(Continued from page 22) 


finds a way to save the intervening 
years and enjoy his success the longer. 

What is success? Ten men will have 
ten different answers but they will all 
agree that it takes money to attain it. 

The earlier the start, the earlier the 
arrival. I dare say more successes 
have started in savings banks than in 
all other places combined. 

May I again offer you the help and 
encouragement of our Savings Depart- 
ment on the Tenth Street Floor? 

Sincerely, 
President 
(8) 
Dear Mr. Brown: 

From time to time I presume that 
you read financial advertising and that 
you have noted the fact that banks and 
bond houses offer and recommend se- 
curities in denominations as smal! as 
$100. 

There are two good reasons for this: 
First it encourages people to become 
investors; second, it furnishes safe em- 
ployment for small funds which might 
otherwise be risked in unsound 
ventures. 

I believe the policy is sound and I 
do not want to recede from that 
position; but there is nevertheless 
another color in the picture. Will you 
agree with me, that one should not 
begin even small investments until 
after he has accumulated a fund to 
hold permanently in reserve for emer- 
gencies? 

During the last few months my 
letters to you frequently have men- 
tioned emergencies. I dare say that 
during the course of this year some 
emergencies have arisen for you. If 
you had the reserve fund to meet 
them, you know its value. If not, may 
I urge again that you have a savings 
account for that purpose? Because 
you know, other emergencies will come. 

Sincerely, 
President 
(9) 
Dear Mr. Brown: 

As the year draws to its close and 
you ponder both its successes and its 
shortcomings, your thought resolves 
itself into plans for a better year to 
come. 

When you have made up your 
budget for next year, will it include an 
item headed “‘Savings Account?” 

I have no doubt that each December 


of your life has marked a period of 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


reflection and future plans. Always 
we look ahead and hope for improve- 
ment. And work for it. If you have 
never included that item of regular 
savings deposits in your budget, won’t 
you try it for just one year? The 
experiment would be interesting even 
if it didn’t work out to your complete 
satisfaction because in the end you will 
say ““why didn’t I double the amount?” 

If the enclosed budget suggestion 
aids you to a conclusion, I shall be 
glad for having sent it. 

Sincerely, 
President 

Well, when I had the series all pre- 
pared, the president read and discussed 
them and pronounced them good. That 
didn’t mean a thing to me. A sales 
letter is never good until it has brought 
home the bacon. We sent them out, 
the whole series. Results: 

Fifty-six new savings accounts. 
Pretty poor showing for 7,200 letters! 
Only 7 per cent of the 800 prospects. 
But how did the deposits average up? 
That is another story. 


Total opening deposit......... $33,542.00 

Average opening deposit....... 599.00 

Average deposit at end of 


The total profit at the end of one 
year was $867. The total cost of the 
campaign was $348. The net profit 
was $519. 

This campaign closed fourteen 
months ago. We are now running it 
again on a much larger group of 
accounts and the results are coming in 
the same percentage as before. 

The original accounts are growing 
steadily. But if they did not increase 
a dime, the profit in the second year 
still will be $867, which, added to the 
first year’s net profit of $519, gives a 
total two-year profit of $1,386 on an 
outlay of $348. And the pleasing part 
of it is that the average balance in the 
checking accounts of those depositors 
has not decreased. 


“Please Instruct—”’ 


(Continued from page 15) 


while a manager, when transferred, 
usually leaves behind many friends, the 
majority of them do not want to stand 
in his way to promotion. 

Customers also know that Head 
Office is just as familiar with their 
business as the branch manager is. 
Old clients may have dealt with the 
bank before the present incumbent was 
out of knee pants. They know their 
business is not only on record at the 
branch bank but also in Head Office 
and they have learned by experience 
that credits can be established without 
interruption, irrespective of changes in 
management. 

There are many instances where 


E have had quite a few in- 

quiries lately from bankers 
asking us to replace their poorly 
designed Night Depositories 
with Yeo Rotary—emphasiz- 
ing the fact that more than 
ordinary discretion must be used 
in purchasing 24-hour depository 
service equipment for your bank. 


Any one of our 4 types of 


Sixty-one 


Rotaries will perform perfectly 
indefinitely, and you can have 
any degree of strength you wish. 


The Bank Vault Inspection Co. 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President 


Main Office: 5 South 18th Street, 


Philadelphia 
6 N. Michigan Ave., 175 Fifth Ave., 
Chicago New York 


YEO—THE ORIGINAL ROTARY 


ro Vau tt Inspection Co. 
5 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 7-BCH 


(Check square for Information desired.) 


| © Please send complete information on the Yeo | 
| Rotary Night Depository. | 


O Please quote on installation from attached plans. 
Name 
I Name of Bank 
| Address. | 


In the New Business Department 
of a Large New York Bank— 


NE or two men who possess the following qualifications will 

find a most desirable opening (1) successful sales experience 

(2) practical banking knowledge (3) executive caliber (4) general 
business background (5) about 35 years of age. 


The man wanted is probably now employed. If he is in a bank 
he is an officer or will soon be one. If he is selling on a com- 
mission basis he is earning $10,000 or more. 


Inquiries from responsible applicants will receive prompt con- 
sideration and will be held strictly confidential. 


Our own organization has been informed of this advertisement. 
Address Box No. 25, Burroughs Clearing House Detroit, Mich 


branch managers are left undisturbed 
over a long period, either at their own 
request or because they are carrying 
on satisfactorily and are well adapted 
for the post they are handling. In the 
general run an officer is changed from 
time to time, as it has been found to 
benefit both employee and customers. 
“Stagnation,” which threatens every 
business, is thus eliminated. A man 
left in one locality and one post too 
long, sometimes slips into a rut and 


stays there. A change of environment 
and duties will freshen him and chal- 
lenge his aggressiveness. Head Office 
often receives requests for transfers to 
different sections of the country and 
while it is impossible to accede to them 
all in detail, they are given considera- 
tion when the opportunity occurs. 
Billion dollar banks require men of 
high caliber and they are not trained 
in a day. This is the reason why men 
are switched from Toronto to London, 
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The Burroughs 
Bank Bookkeeping Machine 


ADDING BOOKKEEPING CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 


Sixty-to 
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these Time-Savin 


Posts, Proves, Journalizes 
in One Operation .. 


Single Stroke Total 
Mechanism .... 


Carriage Controlled from 


Keyboard .... . 


Overdrafts Printed in Red . 


Printing of Dates Auto- 
matically Controlled . 


Front Feed Carriage Speeds Posting— 


Advantages of the Front Feed Carriage include fast 
insertion of the ledger or statement with perfect 
alignment in posting; the journal sheet remains 
around the platen, automatically spacing up for each 
new entry. The operator, seated at the machine, 
uses only one hand to insert, align and remove the 
ledger or statement. The movement is a natural 


one without the inconvenience and strain of reach- 


ing to turn ledger or statement around the platen. 


Burroughs Bank Bookkeeping Machine auto- 
matically adds deposits, subtracts checks and 
extends new balances with every posting. Auto- 
matically accumulates separate totals of all 
checks, deposits and new balances. Journalizes 
automatically, using a wide sheet that shows the 
complete detail of every transaction. 


This feature prints date and new balance, opens 
carriage for quick and easy removal of ledger or 
statement and returns carriage to the proper 
position for the next transaction. . . all by the 
depression of a single key . . . no motor bar 
operation required. 


The movement of the carriage may be entirely 
controlled from the keyboard, including auto- 
matic skipping of columns where no entry is to 
be made and automatic return of carriage and 
spacing up of form when additional lines are 
necessary. 


Both amounts and dates are automatically printed 
in red and designated with the symbol ‘‘OD”’. 
This reduces the possibility that the operator 
may pick up an overdraft as a credit balance. 


The date does not print in any column unless an 
amount or total is printed in that column. The 
customer is not confused by dates without 
amounts on the statement. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


ADDING BOOKKEEPING CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Sixty-three 


tag 
2 


Sixty-four 


England, Halifax to Chicago, or Win- 
nipeg to Buenos Aires. 

Nearly all the general managers of 
Canadian banks have started as junior 
clerks, served their time in subordinate 
positions and graduated to branch 
managers. The next step has been the 
inspection department and thence to 
Head Office executive positions. The 
majority of the general managers have 
had international banking experience, 
having served in the New York, 
London or Paris branches of their bank. 

The career of Sir Frederick Williams- 
Taylor, who recently retired from the 
general managership of the Bank of 
Montreal to become vice-president and 
director, is typical of the intensive 
training and experience of Canadian 
general managers. Sir Frederick’s 
career in brief is as follows: 

Entered bank as a junior at the age 
of fifteen at Moncton, N. B. For 
thirteen years served on different 


junior posts at St. 
Brunswick; Halifax, 
Montreal, Quebec; and Picton, 
Ontario. Appointed accountant at 
Peterboro, Ontario. 

Through the illness of the manager 
at Peterboro, he became acting man- 
ager at the age of twenty-eight, being 
at that time the youngest employee 
to occupy such a position. 

After several years managerial ex- 
perience, he was appointed assistant 
inspector. His inspection trips took 
him to all sections of Canada. 

After six years as assistant inspector, 
he was given charge of the Chicago 
office of the bank. 

Two years later he was selected for 
the important post of manager of the 
London, England, branch of the bank. 
The records show that the policy he 
was to pursue was left entirely to his 
own initiative. 

During the tenure of the London 


John, New 
Nova. Scotia; 


post, which lasted eight years, he was 
successful in attracting millions of 
dollars of London capital to Canada. 
In recognition of the valuable services 
rendered, he received the honor of 
knighthood. 

In 1913, thirty-five years after he 
entered the bank as a junior, he was 
recalled to Canada to become general 
manager of the bank. 

Every youth in a Canadian bank 
knows that his general manager has 
gone up through the ranks as he is 
going, and, if he sticks, there is 
plenty of room at the top for executive 
material. 

That is the reason why at “Please 
Instruct . .’, Jones packs his club 
bags without a whimper and moves 
along. That is why Smith cheerfully 
crates his furniture for the tenth time 
for a 500 mile jump. That is why 
Brown starts out aggressively to make 
new friends at his thirty-third branch. 


When the Staff Goes Visiting 


premiums offered for new accounts — 
the “Hostess Utility Set’ —to be given 
for every savings account of $10 or 
over, and for every checking account of 
$50 or over, and the coin purse and bill 
fold for smaller accounts. 

The former was a four-piece kitchen 
_ set of green glass, including a mixing 
bowl, a measuring pitcher, a covered 
ice-box dish and a fruit juicer. All 
were large pieces and not available in 
the Louisville stores. The set was 
bought in quantity from a local jobber, 
each packed in a carton at 76% cents. 

The bill folds, of leather, cost 
22 cents each, and bore the words 
“First National Bank” in small gold 
lettering on the inside. There was no 
advertising on the dishes. 

In the letter attention was directed 
to the fact that every woman — mother, 
sister, wife or sweetheart — would want 
the set, and this hint probably was 
responsible for its ready acceptance by 
the male members of the household. 

The First National’s successful ex- 
perience with premiums in connection 
with branches, confirms that of a bank 
in Detroit, whose discoveries in this 
direction were the subject of a con- 
structive talk at a recent convention of 
the Financial Advertisers Association. 
Guided by the Detroit program, Vice- 
president Elbert S. Woosley, in charge 
of the First National branches in 
Louisville, cast about for some gift 
which would be generally acceptable 
in every neighborhood home and chose 
appropriately the ‘Hostess Utility 
Set” (the name is his and not that 
under which the jobber offered it). 

Roses were presented to each lady 
attending the opening, and toy balloons 
to the children. Music was supplied 
by a radio loaned for the ocasion by 


(Continued from page 25) 


a dealer in the neighborhood, in ex- 
change for the display of an acknowl- 
edgment card giving his name and 
crediting him with this courtesy. 


‘THE reception committee in each 

case comprised the advisory board 
for the branch. After a survey of the 
neighborhood, the members of these 
boards were selected for their interest 
in community affairs and their success 
in their own field of endeavor. These 
boards number from eight to twelve, 
depending upon the size of the branch 
community. Each board was formally 
welcomed into the First National 
family at a dinner held in the dining 
room of the main bank where they 
were addressed by the executive 
officers and where their duties were 
explained by Mr. Woosley. 

A flash-light picture was taken of the 
group and this was given to the daily 
papers for use in connection with the 
advance announcement of the opening. 
To supplement this publicity, tem- 
porary signs were displayed on the 
building in which the branch was to be 
opened while the work of remodeling 
was going on. 

A further feature that stopped 
passers-by was the erection of an 
awning-canopy over the walk from the 
door to the curb. This was effective 
as a semaphore in halting traffic and 
directing attention to the new bank. 

At these new branches attractive 
electric signs have been erected over 
the sidewalk, provided with a clock 
which may be seen for a considerable 
distance. The First National being 
the only national bank in Louisville 
with branches in the outlying sections, 
the windows are lettered in gold: ““Na- 
tional Bank Protection for Savings.” 


All the branch interiors are provided 
with bandit-proof fixtures. The glass 
bears this text: “This is bullet-proof 
glass.”” On display were framed speci- 
mens of the glass at which the crack- 
shot of the Police Department of Louis- 
ville fired with 45-caliber steel jacket 
bullets at fifteen paces. All the 
woodwork dividing the working space 
from the lobby is reinforced by sheet 
steel, while the opening between the 
top of the fixtures and the ceiling is 
covered by a netting of steel wire 
nearly an eighth of an inch thick, to 
give further protection to the workers 
against possible bandit attack. 

To get the continued co-operation of 
the advisory boards in the work of the 
branch, the bank presented each mem- 
ber with a framed certificate with his 
name embossed in by hand to indicate 
that he is a member of the board. 
This he displays in his office or place 
of business. It gives the name of the 
branch and calls attention to the fact 
that he is able to advise residents of 
the neighborhood on the numerous 
services of the institutions in the First 
National-Kentucky Title Trust group, 
which services are listed, and at the 
bottom is the fac-simile signature of 
the chairman of the board, Embry L. 
Swearingen. 

Further co-operation those 
already the branch’s customers is 
attained by the display of a large 
framed Honor Roll in the lobby. Here 
are written in the names of those 
bringing in new accounts from their 
friends. A gold star is pasted after 
the name for every new customer 
brought in after the first one. These 
have been so effective that it is the 
plan henceforth to revise the list for 
semi-annual periods only. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-7-30-ADV. 
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